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what is 
Christian Fellowship? 
by C. STACEY WOODS 


A CHAPTER of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship is an association of students 
who have accepted the Lord Jesus Christ 
as their personal Saviour and Redeemer. 
They unite on two bases: first, of their 
being truly Christian and second, as 
members of a certain university or col- 


lege. 


The purpose of their fellowship is that | Settle, Wash. 





Future HIS 

Many of us who have had the privilege 
of having classes under Dr. Wilbur 
Smith are looking forward with antici- 
pation to the future issues of His. The 
quality of the magazine in the past has 


| been very good, but his influence should 


| make even greater things possible in this 
| type of journalism. 


they may live in the power of Christ, that | 


they may grow in the grace and experi- | seminary journal. Keep it on the under- 


mental knowledge of Christ, that they 
may express the Lord Jesus in every re- 
lationship of life on the campus, and 
then that they may win their classmates 
to Him as they themselves prepare to 
serve the Saviour utterly and completely 
throughout their lives. 

What is the basis of this fellowship? 

Is it that they belong to the same 
church or denomination? Is it that they 
come from the same racial origin or 
cultural background? Is it because they 
are in full agreement in all matters of 
the Christian doctrine and life? Is it that 
they have the same degree of knowledge 
of God's Word? No. The basis of this 


fellowship is their life in Christ, the re- | 


sult of their new birth. 
Any so-called Christian fellowship 


that is based on light rather than on life | 


in Christ is unscriptural and will inevit- 
ably tend to be divisive and separatist. 
The Christian fellowship is a fellowship 
of those whom the Lord Jesus Christ 
has received and with whom He deigns 
to have fellowship. 

It is recognized, of course, that such 
a fellowship must represent some mini- 
mum of agreement regarding the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity, but often 
times there will be some in that Christian 
fellowship who are not aware of those 
explicit doctrines, let alone their impli- 


cations. It is for this reason that the | 


IVCF requires all officers and leaders of 
(Continued on page 35) 


VIRGINIA VAYHINGER 
I hope His doesn’t turn into a learned 


graduate plane. 
Greenville, Illinois A. W. SECORD 
I just received my December His today 
and I have been revelling in it tonight. 
I usually become most intemperate and 
read it through at one sitting. Wonder 
what I'll do when the new, improved one 
comes ! 
Escondido, Calif. 
The “New Leek’”’ 
You are to be congratulated on the 
“new look” that has been achieved. I 
have always liked the content of His... 
and now the combination of layout and 
content is wonderful. 
Chicago, Ill. ELISABETH FLETCHER 
After having read the January, 1948 
issue of His, I niust write and congratu- 
late you upon your cresting such an ex- 
cellent magazine for college youth. What 
a rich table so tastefully spread! 
Chicago, Illinois MARTIN ERIKSON 
Editor, Baptist Conference Press 
New Idea fer Daily Readings 
I know that last year there was a dis- 
cussion about continuing ‘This Morning 
With God” in His. I was glad you did 
continue it, because. I have been using 
the readings and suggestions and receiv- 
ing a great blessing from them. But now 
I can think of several reasons why it 
might be a good idea to separate the Bible 
readings from His—make them avail- 
able to subscribers in a different form. 
In the first place, they hinder the mission- 
ary work of His. A student who liked 
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to use the readings would not be eager to i 
lend his copy of His until the end of the } 
month. And keeping a notebook is a | 
good idea, but unless one does, one has | 
no convenient permanent record of what 
has been covered. 

Also, the words of hymns and other 
selections from literature add to Quiet } 
Time meditations, but one is limited to | 
those things with which one is familiar 
or else one must keep a pile of materials 
and spend time hunting through it. Why 
not a devotional quarterly, including the 
study suggestions as now printed in His, 
additional devotional materials and g 
thoughts, and the prayer requests now 
printed in Intercessor? 

Waco, Texas ARLINE HArnis 
Perhaps Writer Harris has a point here. 
Reactions to her suggestion by those who 
use “This Morning With God” are in- 
vited.—Eb. 

Darwin Again 

The doctrine of evolution is endemic 
in the world today. It will die a natural 
death unless groups like yours continue 
to blow on the flames, and keep them 
going until the doctrine of evolution is 
once more epidemic. 

Columbus, Ohio Rosert F. Niccum 

E. H. Beebe [ Repercussions, January, 
1948} wrote an excellent letter and is 
fully entitled to his own views. However, 
in the light of Sacred Scripture, I wish 
to completely disagree with this letter, 
and all other so-called “Christian Evolu- 
tionists.”’ 

“In the beginning, God created the 
heavens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). Dar- 
win in his theory of evolution said that 
life and man evolved. The immutable 
Word of Almighty God states: “God 4 
created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him’ (Gen. 
1:27). 

G. Eric MCALLISTER 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario 
HIS Taboo 

I am hereby notifying you to stop my 
subscription. I am a Catholic. I am not 
allowed, nor would I wish, to read the 
attacks of ignorance and heresy on this 
Faith. ... A few of your writers seem to 
be seeking for the Truth. But none have 
found it. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


J. F. L. FARRELL } 
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with God 


Daily, personal, devotional study 
of God’s Word, with prayer, is 
necessary to spiritual growth. Use 
these questions to help guide your 
Quiet Time during February. 


Sunday, February I 

JosHuA 6 (1) Study the method the 
Lord chose for Israel's first victory in 
Canaan. Would this tend to make them 
proud of themselves? Note the long days 
of waiting. Victory comes only at God's 
appointed time. (2) Here the ark of 
God figures prominently. When I fight 
spiritual battles, do the onlookers know 
just as clearly to whom a victory is due? 
(3) What kind of a shout did the people 
give? Why did God ordain this as the 
final requirement before success (v. 
20) ? Cp. Heb. 11:30 & I Jn. 5:4b. Is 
this the way I overcome my enemies— 
selfishness, laziness, irritability? (4) 
Utter destruction was required for Jer- 
icho, Do I trifle with those things God 
has pronounced sin? 


Monday, February 2 

JosHUA 7 (1) What was the relation- 
ship between Achan’s sin and Israel’s 
failure at Ai (v. 12) ? What is the spir- 
itual lessson for me? Cp. Rom. 14:7. 
(2) Study Joshua’s prayer. He cannot 
understand God’s dealing with them. 
But for whose name and honor is he 
chiefly concerned ? What matters more to 
me than my own reputation? (3) In 
what tribe was the sinner discovered? 
This tribe was the chief one (cp. Gen. 
49:8-10 & Num. 2:9). No matter what 
my position, may I never hesitate to con- 

(Continued on page 31, column 2) 














Pron THE contagion of the world’s slow 
Stain be is secure... .” 

This phrase from Stanza 40 of Shel- 

ley’s “Adonais” is most thought-provok- 
ing. The fact that existence in this world 
brings a slow stain to all can hardly be 
denied. Many raise a protest against their 
inevitable bodily decay and physical 
staining. College students lament what 
seems to be a fact, that it is physically 
more difficult to make the eight o'clock 
class in the senior year than in the fresh- 
man, 
Although it is invisible, the staining 
of the soul is just as real as physical stain- 
ing. We began life with nothing but the 
simplest and most innocent thoughts. 
We had a clean soul within us, save for 
that seed of sin which is inherited by all 
humanity. The passing years have put 
stains upon the souls we possess; we have 
begun to experience the relentless stain 
of the world. Some careful thinker has 
penned these words of truth: “One can- 
not walk with the world and walk in 
white.” Each day stains our souls. 

Even though this is so, a glorious 
truth comforts the Christian: each day 
our souls can be whitened, cleansed, re- 
newed. King David experienced this, for 


by CARROLL KARKALITS 


he cried out: “Create in me a clean heart, 
O God; and renew a right spirit within 
me.” 

Imagine two portraits hanging side by 
side in an art gallery. The first is that of 
a child with a happy, glowing counte- 
nance. His lips part in a happy smile; 
in his eyes beams a glow of unfaltering 
trust. The second picture is of an old man 
with a gray beard. Furrows and wrinkles 
line his face. His cheeks are pale, his 
eyes languid. His mouth is drawn in a 
firm line which accentuates his rigid fea- 
tures. His very facial expression discloses 
something of suffering and much of res- 
ignation. What is the difference in these 
two portraits? The basic difference is to 
be found in the fact of the world’s slow 
Stain. 

The thought which this phrase seeks 
to convey is the inevitable staining that 
comes to all who abide on this earth for 
any time. It implies a gradual, all-per- 
vading, and irrevocable process of stain- 
ing. 

Tennyson wrote a great truth when he 
penned this phrase into his poem “‘Ulys- 
ses’: “I am a part of all that I have met.” 
All of our experiences in meeting the 
world with its stain cost us much. Some- 





YS SLOW STAIN 


thing is lost which can never be regained, 
This observation came also to Alexander 
Pope and he has expressed this thought 
in two famous couplets: 

Vice is a monster of such frightful 
mien, 

That, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet, seen too often, familiar with her 
face, 

We first endure; then pity; then em- 
brace. 
It is true that the world’s stain may be 
slow, but it is sure. Is it any wonder that 
modern human thought seeks to condone 
sin? Is it any wonder that men’s con- 
sciences become seared as to the deadli- 
ness of sin and its awful consequences? 


+ and as 
have b 

Som 
attitud 
ophers 
world’: 


The honest inquirer raises this ques- , 


tion: If the stain of this world is in- 
evitable and inescapable, what point is 
there in fighting against it? In fact, this 
very line of reasoning finds lodging in 
several schools of philosophical thought. 
As far back as Buddha, this philosophy 
was well established. Buddha made this 
statement: ““And where the possibilities 
of evil are in number and in duration so 
nearly infinite, can existence be other 
than an agony to him who contemplates 
it with a serious and sober eye?” This 
philosophy of pessimism appears also 
among western thinkers in the nineteenth 
century. In face of the inevitable stain- 
ing of the world, the pessimist Schopen- 
hauer has these comments to make: ‘This 
world is so bad that no world would have 
been better; it is something that had 
better never have been.”’ One of Schopen- 
hauer’s contemporaries, although a mate- 
rialist himself, made light of this con- 
cept with these words: ‘‘Schopenhauet 
says that this world is so bad that no 
world would have been better. Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy is part of this world; 
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b snd as such it is so bad that it would 
have been better if it never had been.” 
Somehow we cannot take this sarcastic 
attitude toward these pessimistic philos- 
ophers. The problem of sin and this 
world’s stain is too grave. There are cases 
on record where a few college students, 
coming into contact with the philosophy 
of pessimism, have been driven to sui- 
cide, Such cases are extreme, but tragic 
nevertheless. We can sympathize whole- 
heartedly with those who have a passion- 
ate hatred of evil, misery, and sorrow. 

a Nevertheless, the true Christian is 
never a pessimist. This fact follows from 
his faith in God, Jesus, in His marvelous 
and complete revelation of God, taught 
that God is a merciful and loving Father, 
and that one day justice will be meted 
out to this world. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that in Him only can one 
find relief from the penetrating, uni- 
versal, slow stain of the world. 

There are two viewpoints concerning 
the slow stain of the world. The Chris- 
tian recognizes that the world inevitably 

_ leaves its stain but rejoices in the firm 
hope of his ultimate escape from it 
through the Lamb of God. On the other 
hand, unbelievers see no escape from this 
inevitable stain. There is no hope in this 
life; pessimism reigns supreme. The only 
escape from this stain, as he sees it, is in 
ceasing to exist. 

Charles Darwin is a perfect example 
of the disastrous effect which can result 
from the world’s slow stain when Christ 
has not cleansed the life. Darwin began 
his scientific career as a theist and a spir- 
itualist. He ended it as an atheist and 
a materialist. His evolutionary philos- 
ophy was, by his own confession, respon- 
sible for the transformation. Late in his 
life he made these comments: “When 
thus reflecting, I feel compelled to look 
for a first cause having an intelligent 
mind in some degree analogous to that 
of man, and I deserve to be called a the- 
ist. This conclusion was strong in my 
mind about the time, as far as I remem- 
bet, when I wrote the Origin of Species; 
and it is since that time that it has very 
gtadually, with many fluctuations, be- 
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come weaker. But there arises the doubt: 
Can the mind of man which has, as I 
fully believe, been developed from a 
mind as low as that possessed by the 
lowest animals, be trusted when it draws 
such grand conclusions ? I cannot pretend 
to throw the least light upon such obtuse 
problems. The mystery of the beginning 
of all things is insoluble by us, and I, 
for one, must be content to remain an 
agnostic.” 

Mr. Darwin not only lost his faith and 
his soul, but also his appreciation for 
the beauties of the nature which he 
studied and for most of the finer and 
nobler experiences of life. He further 
states: ““But now for many years I cannot 
endure to read a line of poetry. I have 
lately tried to read Shakespeare, and 
found that it nauseated me, I have also 
lost my taste for pictures and for music. 
...I retain some taste for finer scenery, 
but it does not cause me the exquisite 
delight which it formerly did. ...My 
mind seems to have become a sort of 
machine for grinding general laws out of 
a large collection of facts, If I had my 
life to live again, I would have made it 
a rule to read some poetry and listen to 
some music at least every week; for per- 
haps the parts of my brain now atrophied 
would have been kept alive through use. 
The loss of these tastes is a loss of happi- 
ness, and may possibly be injurious to 
the intellect, and more probably to the 
moral character by enfeebling the emo- 
tional part of nature.” 

Such were the thoughts of the fore- 
most evolutionist and naturalist of his 
day. In spite of his success and fame, 
as so considered by the world, one must 
conclude that Darwin was personally a 
failure. His contact with the world 
stained his life completely. He lost all 
belief in the spiritual life or in the God 
of the universe. He himself describes it 
as a gradual process. Truly the world’s 
stain is a slow stain. Such an experience 
lends emphasis to the fact that the soul 
can be drowned in the flesh. 

One comes to sober reflection when 
such experiences are considered, Some- 
times there is a desire to live one’s life 
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in innocence, not knowing good and evil. 
Some careful thinker has said: ‘‘Inno- 
cence is untried goodness. Righteousness 
is genuine goodness, tested, tried, and 
proved.” 

In ages past there were hermits who 
tried to get free from the world’s slow 
stain. They sought to escape from the 
world and develop their religious nature 
by complete separation from the world. 
Jesus at no time expressed Himself as 
recommending the hermit’s mode of 
living. He was certainly not one, for 
every day He was found in the midst of 
the multitudes, Christians must recognize 
clearly that the world does stain, and 
that only through the grace of Jesus and 
His power can we keep ourselves unde- 
filed. 

There is a great need on every univer- 
sity campus for students whose lives can 
point others to the Cleansing Power, 
Christ Jesus. No greater service can a 
Christian student render than by being 
a true witness of the possibilities of a 
more abundant life to those who have 
it not. This possibility becomes a glorious 
reality when one puts trust and faith in 
Jesus, our Redeemer. 

Christians cannot accept the philos- 
ophy of the pessimist. We do not seek 
to end life in order to escape from the 
world. We have a firm faith that even 
in this world we can have the abundant 
life. For us who have taken the initial 
step of faith, this is not a future possi- 
bility, but a glorious and vitalizing real- 
ity now. Jesus promised that He would 
give the abundant life to those who 
would accept Him, through repentance 
and faith, 


(Continued on page 14, columr 1) 


am KARKALITS’ experience in IVCF 
dates back to 1940 when he became a member 
of the newly-organized chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This article was written 
’way back then when its author was earnin 
his M. S. in Chemical Enginering; and al- 
though he is on his way to a Ph.D. this year 
after spending some time at teaching and 
chemical research, he writes that he has not 
changed his mind about the views he ex- 
pressed. Karkalits, a native of Texas who has 
spent considerable time by now in Michigan, 
is bound for New Jersey early this year to 
join the Process Development Department of 
the Calco Chemical Company. 








U NLEss Evangelical Protestantism comes 
down from the clouds of theological 
bickering and begins to cope with the 
world’s social problems, it is on the way 
out,” 


This warning, issued a few months ago 
by a leading evangelical spokesman, ex- 
presses the charge frequently heard of 
late: that Christians who hold a con- 
servative theology (i.e., belief in the deity 
and resurrection of Christ, authority of 
the Scriptures, need of regeneration, etc.) 
have no program of practical attack on 


to admit any broad social implications of 
the Christian faith. 

With the distressing prospect of a 
third World War on the horizon and 
with a host of political and economic 
practices badly out of kilter, would an 
energetic application of Christian prin- 
ciples help alleviate these problems? 
More important, would such a program 
facilitate the spreading of the gospel ? 

Many believe that it would. 

But they attach two warnings to their 
call to action. The first is that an attack 
on social ills must aim ultimately at 


Is this world 





acknowledged world ills. It is alleged 
that in leaning over backward to pre- 
serve doctrinal purity, they play the part 
of the modern priest and Levite, by- 
passing suffering humanity. 

A gathering of more than a hundred 
evangelical ministers was asked: ‘How 
many of you, during the last six months, 
have preached a sermon devoted in large 
part to a condemnation of such social 
sins as aggressive warfare, racial dis- 
crimination, liquor traffic, exploitation of 
labor or management—a sermon directed 
mainly against such evils and proposing 
the framework in which you think solu- 
tion is possible?” Not one hand was 
raised. 

This reflects the conspicuous reluctance 
of evangelical Christendom to come to 
gtips with social evils. It reflects a failure 
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OUR CONCERN? 


by GUNNAR HOGLUND 


changed individuals, a change wrought 
through the redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ. As Horace Bushnell said, ‘“The 
soul of reform is the reform of the soul.” 
The second is that we must be ever vigi- 
lant to avoid the pitfall into which many 
religious leaders have fallen: reducing 
the gospel to a code of social ethics with- 
out personal dynamic and stressing an 
unrealistic, shallow insistence on man’s 
essential goodness and the inevitability 
of world progress. 

Reactions to this call to social action 
have varied. Some have looked upon it as 
a criticism serving to weaken rather than 
help. Others deny that the gospel con- 
tains any direct relation to social ills. 
Others declare no housecleaning is neces- 
sary, that social evils are at present under 
sufficient attack. 





Christian college students, soon to be 
placed in the midst of a world groping its 
way up out of a fog of misery and war, 
are asking how seriously this indictment 
must be taken. Is it true that we conserva. 
tive Christians have been lax in our te. 
sponsibility toward social issues? Or do 
we have such a responsibility ? 

History gives a partial answer to this 
question. The Christian church has from 
the beginning agitated for social right. 
eousness. And it has been successful. 

“These that have turned the world up. 
side down” is how Paul and Silas were , 
described at Thessalonica. Then, the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ was a revolutionary 
religion indeed, challenging accepted so- 
cial customs. 

Augustine unhesitatingly denounced 
the perverted culture of his time. 

So did Luther and Calvin. 

The Wesleyan revivals came when 
Britain’s moral, spiritual, and social life 
had plunged from bad to worse. And 
some social historians have labeled We:- 
ley a fanatical enthusiast intent on tum- 
ing people’s minds from these bad condi- 
tions to ethereal dreams of ‘‘blessedness 
beyond.” But it is now becoming recog: 
nized that Wesley and his message were 
a foremost factor in lifting the blight of 
ignorance and superstition, changing the 
course of European civilization, and set: 
ting the stage for the coming day of 
“individual rights’ and democracy. 

Coupled with Wesley’s revivals was an 
unceasing crusade for prison reforms, 
hospital clean-ups, and government 
righteousness. Of the notorious slave 
trade he thundered “I would to God it 
may never be found more!’’ ‘‘Christian-* 
ity,” he continually taught, “‘is essentially 
a social religion and to turn it into 4 
solitary religion is to destroy it.” 

In the United States it was Christians 
who built the schoolhouse beside the 
church, knowing that the only safe de- 
mocracy was an educated democracy. A 
great number of present-day colleges and 
universities have their roots deeply im- 
bedded in true spiritual fervor. To take 
one denomination alone as an illustra- 
tion: the Congregationalists founded 
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Yale, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Amherst, Oberlin, Grinnell, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, and other col- 
leges—a total of fifty-six! 


With rare exception it has been Chris- 
tians who have led the fight to enable 
men to have freedom to worship God as 
they pleased, to speak freely, to write 
what they held to be the truth, to move 
up from one social class to another, and 
to be treated as the equal of other men. 
It is Christianity which has put human 
values above property values, man above 
the machine; it has opposed anything 
that would strip human life of its dig- 
nity. 

Such is the noble heritage that has 
been passed on to us. 


In the period 1900-1925 there arose in 
America a philosophy of a ‘new world” 
to be brought into being largely (if not 
altogether) through human effort. With- 
in the Protestant church this gave birth 
ultimately to the so-called ‘‘social gos- 
pel.” Articles and books rapidly popular- 
ized the idea, but its humanistic tenden- 
cies and theological barrenness caused 
many Christians to refuse to jump onto 
the bandwagon. 


To thwart the growth of the social 
gospel these went to the other extreme 
and sought to remove from Christian 
thought all doctrines concerning the re- 
lationship of the Christian toward social, 
governmental, and world responsibili- 
ties. In short, the existence of a Christian 
world and life view was denied. 


The result was not happy. These con- 
setvative Christians became known for 
indifference to social problems. They 
gave the impression that, though the gos- 
pel provided a cure for individual sin, 
it paradoxically contained no cure for 
social sin. Their attitude toward progres- 
‘sive social movements was either austere 
neutrality and clinging to the status quo, 
or open belligerence. 

But for a few notable exceptions, 
the help given crusades for social im- 
pfovements and the alleviation of world 
suffering by conservative Christians was 
spasmodic and of the emergency type. 
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Usually they combatted or ignored moves 
for social improvement. 


A few examples may suffice. When the 
followers of Susan B, Anthony stumped 
the country for women’s suffrage, many 
well-meaning Christians took scripture 
verses from their context to ‘prove’ its 
unscripturalness. When labor called for 
an eight-hour day, the idea was branded 
“incredible laziness.” And even today 
one who approves labor's basic right of 
collective bargaining frequently meets 
lifted eyebrows. 


In the realm of foreign missions these 
Christians bitterly fought the idea that 
agricultural, educational, and medical 
missions had any place. Fulfilling the 
Great Commission, they felt, was lim- 
ited to preaching and teaching as such. 
Christianity applied to practical things 
smacked too much of the “‘social.” For- 
tunately, ensuing years brought a correc- 
tion of this idea so that today these other 
branches of missions have a more proper 
emphasis in the total foreign missions 
picture. 


Promoters of the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission, often rejected in 
Congress in its aim to break the back of 
racial discrimination in industry, fre- 
quently express dismay at the lackadaisi- 
cal interest of the church. 


Christian colleges once boasted of hav- 
ing the most learned men of the day on 
their faculties; today they are experienc- 
ing a painful dearth of qualified teachers. 
Apparently conservatives are losing in- 
terest in education as well as other social 
services, 


Fifteen years ago the publisher of a 
metropolitan newspaper set a policy of 
refusing liquor advertising; this won him 
immediate and widespread commenda- 
tion by the Christian public of the city 
which is known for its preponderance of 
evangelical churches, Recently he stated 
his intention to return to liquor ads. 
Reason: “It's been so long since I’ve 
heard from anyone approving the policy 
I'm beginning to think no one really 
cares,” 


Canada’s ban on liquor advertising in 


iceieicitien Gunnar Hoglund received 


his Th.B. at Bethel Theological Seminary 
(St. Paul), and his A.B. with a major in 
at the University of Minnesota; 
he is perhaps best known at present for bis 
work as IVCF staff member in New York 
State. For sometime now he has been ex- 
pressing himself strongly in favor of wider 
evangelical participation in current social 
problems, and has finally put it on paper. 
Since this subject promises to be one of the 
most widely discussed in evangelical circles 
this year—with plenty of room for argument 


philosoph 


between the Pros and the Cons—Mr. H 
luna's article merits a careful reading. 


printed publications is regarded with 
envy by American Christians. Yet how 
many know that Senator Capper of Kan- 
sas introduced a similar bill in Congress 
last spring? Although he pled for church 
support, most conservative Christians 
have never heard of the bill. 


Obviously social righteousness is not 
to be attained by legislation alone. But 
removing some of the liquor traffic’s 
gaudy publicity would certainly affect the 
menace itself. 


In his attitude toward the United Na- 
tions and kindred efforts to keep the 
peace, the conservative Christian often 
plays the role of a pessimistic bystander, 
more interested in proving they cannot 
succeed than in praying that God will 
direct them. 


What then is the social responsibility 
of the Christian? It is to bring to bear 
the fruits of the regenerated life in all 
aspects of society. In the present-day 
spectacle of wholesale wretchedness and 
distress, the thoughtful Christian sees an 
opportunity for service. The gospel must 
be allowed to shed its light into all 
aspects of human life and activity. There 
is probably a point of ‘‘diminishing re- 
turns” where the Christian is able no 
longer to cope effectively with a non- 
Christian world order, but that we are 
far from reaching that point today is 
quite obvious. There is much that can 
be done. 


As MacArthur said in Tokyo Bay, 
“The problem is basically a theological 
one.” If God is profoundly concerned 
for the human soul, it cannot be that He 
is unconcerned about the social condition 

in which the soul is placed. God's very 








concern for the salvation of individuals 
necessarily leads Him to be interested in 
the improvement of those political insti- 
tutions, social customs, and economic 
practices which so largely condition the 
spiritual development of men. To be 
sure, we have here “no continuing city” 
as the New Testament reminds us and 
modern science warns us. But it does not 
follow that we should allow these “un- 
continuing cities” to become corrupt. 
Granted that earth never can become 
heaven, it hardly follows that we should 
allow it to become hell. 


It is time we remembered that it is 
“By their works ye shall know them.” It 
is time we took again the position of 
leading the fight against social—as well 
as personal—unrighteousness, which 
Christians have held through the ages. 
We are neglecting our responsibility 
otherwise. 

Such a new social conscience will re- 
quite an increasing awareness of social 
issues. From the pulpit and in Bible study 
we can discover what would have been 
the approach of Christ or Paul to these 
problems. Isaiah’s scathing denunciation 
of wickedness in his time offers an admir- 
able example. 

Our approach must be more than nega- 
tive. The intelligent use of the ballot 
must be exercised. In local and state elec- 
tions Christians frequently display woe- 
ful ignorance of the stand taken on im- 
portant issues by the very candidates for 
whom they have voted! Christian states- 
men and civic leaders are needed to pro- 
pose workable plans based on Christian 
convictions, And these plans must be fol- 
lowed by the prayers and active co-opera- 
tion of Christians everywhere. The 
prominent role of Christian publications 
is self-evident, as is the high responsibil- 
ity of Christian schools. 

The example set by the IVCF chapter 
at the University of Michigan is signifi- 
cant. Their leadership in a “Food for 
Europe” drive and other campus welfare 
efforts recently gained them the distinc- 
tion of being voted the “Student organ- 
ization with the keenest social con- 
science.” 


A few months ago Time magazine 
reported writer Stanley High as saying, 
“I think the first business of the church 
is to redeem me. And I don’t mean to 
redeem me in the merely social sense 
which convinces me that the Golden Rule 
ought to be my Confession of Faith... . 
I mean personal redemption—the pro- 
cess by which I’m spiritually shaken apart 
and spiritually put together again, and 
from which I—the personal I—emerge 
a totally different person.” 





And he was right. Our first responsi. 
bility is “to preach the gospel to every 
creature.” From this there can be no tum. 
ing back. But the preaching must be 
coupled with a renewed and militant so. 
cial conscience if we are to do an effective 
job. Such action as in the days of Luther 
and Wesley would help push back the 
night of oppression and social injustice 
and add new vitality to the proclamation 
of the gospel. 


Singing that is GOO) singing 


Tue LORD CAME to Fellowship meeting 
last night to hear us sing. I whispered, 
“If ever a group of students needed a re- 
vival, Lord, it’s this one.”” And as I bent 
my head to hear what He whispered back, 
I thought the birds hushed their evening 
twittering to listen. “Perhaps there’s 
something in you that needs revival.” 
And as I frowned it came again, “Maybe 
you need something, too.” 

I hastened to reassure Him. ‘There's 
nothing the matter with me; but the other 
students are the trouble—about fifteen 
or twenty of them.” 


“I know all about the twenty,” He 
sighed, and I thought He sounded almost 
tired, “but I’m thinking about you.” 

“Me, Lord? How odd! I’m sure You 
must be mistaken. I'm getting along 
rather well. Of course there are the usual 
ups and downs, but on the whole I'm 
on the upgrade.” 

Then I picked up the hymnal and be- 
gan turning its pages. “O4, for a closer 
walk with God” ...‘‘Do you sing that?” 
came the whisper, and it seemed sur- 
prised. 

“Why, sure I do. Of course!” 

“Sing ye praises with understanding. 
Make melody in your heart to Me. What 
kind of a ‘calm and heavenly frame’ did 
you display when your roommate bor- 
rowed your coat this morning? My ac- 
knowledged Presence wouldn’t have 
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permitted all the irritability you 
showed.” 

I turned the page quickly. “I'll go 
where you want me to go, dear Lord.” 
“There, I'm perfectly willing to go to 
Africa or China or India!” 

“What,” and the voice was as crisp as 
a cool autumn day, “what if I want you 
to live in the Dorm instead of the Stu- 
dent Fellowship House? Or to help out 
in that plain little country church on 
Sundays? You sang, ‘I will go withouta 
murmur but you growled all through 
breakfast because your folks wanted you 
at home this summer instead of at Bible 
Camp.” And we'd sung “Be present a 
our table, Lord’’ too. 

“Count your many blessings’ (““Butto 
hear you talk, you’ve never had one!”) 
“We've a story to tell to the nations’ 
(“But you didn’t say a word to the fellow 
next to you in Freshman Lit.”’) “J would 
be like Jesus” (“If you meant that, yout 
life would show it.’’). 

By that time I knew who it was that 
needed reviving. When the service be- 
gan, the Lord was singing, and His voice 
led all the rest. “Child of weakness, 
watch and pray; find in Me thine all in 
all,” 


And then I sang “I would be nothing, 
nothing; Thou shalt be all in all.” And 
I meant it. 

“And that,” I heard Him whisper, “is 
good singing.” 
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about GOD 


by T. CHRISTIE INNES 


ln THE POPULAR MIND,” said Michael 
Pupin in Columbia Chapel on January 8, 
1922, “one often finds the opinion that 
scientific men are agnostics. An inquis- 
itive young woman addressed me the 
other day and asked: 

“Professor, are you going to preach 
on Sunday, on Columbia’s Memorial 
Day?’ I answered, “Yes.’ 

“*May I know what your subject is 
going to be?” 

“ ‘God and human life,’ said I. “What 
else could it be?” 

“She looked surprised, and asked 
again, ‘Do you, a scientific man, believe 
that there is a God?’ 

“I gasped, but recovering my compo- 
sure I answered, ‘No, I do not believe 
that there is a God; I now that there is 
a God, and it is the only knowledge that 
I have which is worth anything. I have 
just received two messages from God; 
One is a joyous one, and one a very sad 
one. The joyous one tells me that your 
eyes are blue, and your hair is a golden 
yellow, Beauty, you know, is a joy for- 
ever. The sad message warns me that a 
spiritual vacuum is the saddest and most 
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distressing thing for the human soul to 
contemplate.’ 

“I am sure that the first message, 
only, refers to me,’ she said. 

“*You must take them both or none,’ 
I answered, and our interview ended.” 


Spiritual Realities 

And this most brilliant modern scien- 
tist did not consider himself credulous or 
superstitious. He had weighed the evi- 
dence and spoke out of well-founded 
conviction when he said: 


“Observation, experiment and calcula- 
tion led science to the revelation of new 
physical realities. This method of inquiry 
constructed the firm foundation of these 
realities, a foundation laid deeply in the 
solid ground of human experience. In a 
similar way human experience, derived 
from contemplation and analysis of the 
creative power of the human soul, led 
human reason to the belief in God, the 
fountainhead of all spiritual realities. 
The values of these realities fortified this 
belief. Their values in every action of 
human life are felt daily even more deep- 
ly than the values of physical realities. 
All human experience testifies that they 


are not mere shadows which mislead the 
untrained imagination. Newton, Faraday, 
Maxwell, Ampére, and many other great 
scientists believed strongly in spiritual 
realities. Have they been led astray on 
account of untrained imagination ?”? 

But this is not all, for Pupin wrote dis- 
tinctly that, “The testimony of Christ is, 
according to our Christian belief, by far 
the most convincing of all the testimonies 
relating to the co-ordinating action of the 
spiritual forces. The arguments support- 
ing this belief appeal to our reason with 
the same force as the arguments support- 
ing a well-established physical theory. 
Our Christian knowledge of the spiritual 
forces revealed by Christ is deeply rooted 
in the solid ground of human experience 
of nearly two thousand years; it is a house 
built upon the hard rock of experience, 
and not upon the shifting sands of arbi- 
trary hypotheses, This knowledge, like 
scientific knowledge, is the extract of in- 
numerable observations and experiments 
recorded in the history of human lives; 
it is, therefore, just as carefully tested 
and as trustworthy as our knowledge of 
physical forces. Dealing as it does with 
the laws of actions and reactions of spir- 
itual forces, it may be called spiritual 
dynamics. Christ created it long before 
Newton had announced his dynamics 
of matter in motion, Maxwell his electro- 
dynamics, and Carnot his thermo- 
dynamics, These dynamical sciences deal 
with the physical world; Christ’s dynam- 
ics deal with the spiritual world.”? 

He goes on, with gripping logic, to 
say: “Our Christian faith sees in the life 
and the teaching of Christ the highest 
spiritual reality which our belief in God, 
the fountainhead of all spiritual realities, 
planted in the soul of man. This reality, 
we believe, endowed our souls with the 
spiritual forces which guide us in the 
spiritual co-ordination of each individual 
life and of the life of humanity. Love, 
according to Christ, is the most powerful 
of all these co-ordinating forces. Its co- 
ordinating action in the spiritual world 
is very similar to the co-ordinating action 
of the gravitational force in the physical 
world, Christ discovered it and revealed 
it to us in His two commandments: 
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Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, These commandments are the fun- 
damental law in Christ’s spiritual dy- 
namics. It is obvious that under the 
guidance of this law we can liberate our- 
selves from the dominating love of pure- 
ly material things and thus rescue our 
own individual lives and the life of hu- 
manity from the threatening chaos, and 
transform it into a cosmos, a life of sim- 
ple law and beautiful order.’’* 


Dr. Harry Rogers once received a let- 
ter from Professor Pupin, saying, ‘The 
essentials of Christian doctrines are just 
as well established by human experience 
as the essential doctrines in science. If 
human experience, covering a period of 
2,000 years, accounts for anything, then 
Christianity is founded on a rock which 
is just as firm as the rock on which mod- 
ern science is founded.”’* 


When Scientist Pupin wrote so under- 
standingly and helpfully about the down- 
right reality and validity of Christian 
faith and experience, he always built his 
spoken testimony on a lifelong personal 
experience. “Fifty years ago,” he said in 
his autobiography in 1923, “instructed 
by David’s Psalms, I found in the light 
of the stars a heavenly language which 
proclaims the glory of God... .I never 
look upon the starlit vault of the heaven 
without feeling this divine breath and 
its quickening action upon my soul.” 

Pupin was largely responsible for start- 
ing Robert A. Millikan on the road to 
superlative scientific skill. Millikan was a 
Nobel prizewinner in 1924, and holds 
an abiding place in the galaxy of top- 
ranking twentieth-century scientists. 

And Millikan, when asked to give his 
ideas of The Cosmic Mind, replied: 
“Why not say ‘God’? I have never known 
a thinking man who did not believe in 
God. Science without religion may be- 
come obviously a curse rather than a bless- 
ing to mankind; but science dominated 
by the spirit of religion is the key to 
progress and the hope of the future. The 

(Continued on poge 34, column 3) 


For Budding Preachers 





by FREDERICK P. WOOD 


Avoid Parsonie Appearanee. Dress 
in the customary style of the commun- 
ity. Make young people feel you are one 
of them, and not a member of a clerical 
class. Dress neatly. Be careful not to have 
baggy trousers, unshaven face, dirty 
hands. Dress so that no one remembers 
what you wore; otherwise they may be 
more interested in your dress than in 
your address. 


Avoid Self-Advertisement. The gol- 
den rule for a fisherman is “Keep out of 
sight.” Don’t talk a lot about yourself. 
Don’t let all your illustrations be from 
your own life and about your own 
achievements. But don’t apologize for 
using a personal illustration; the apology 
only calls attention to its personal aspect. 


Avoid a Sanctimonious Style. Don't 
put on false humility and mock modesty. 
Beware of a sanctimonious tone of voice. 
Don’t use pious expressions like “be- 
loved.” Cut out all pietistic phrases. 
Avoid shibboleths; they sound like sheer 
cant. Don’t adopt a “bedside manner.” 


Avoid Mannerisms. Don’t drive your 
fingers through your hair. Don’t play 
with your handkerchief or your watch 
chain, or your coat button. Don’t put 
your hands in your pockets. 


Avoid Playing to the Gallery. Don't 
try to be funny so as to entertain and at- 
tract attention to your wit, but use humor 
carefully and for some other reason than 
just to get a laugh. Humor should al- 


ways be subservient to a spiritual ob- 
jective. Unless it serves the main end, 
cut it out. 


Be Yourself. Never ape someone else. 
Let there be no pose or affectation. A 
man is never at his best unless he is at 
his ease. 


Be Informal. Create a homely, friendly 
atmosphere with your hearers. Talk in a 
simple, frank, heart-to-heart way. This is 
the technique of the radio which modern 
youth expects today. Don’t lecture, ser- 
monize, or preach at your hearers, but 
talk with them. Let there be nothing rigid 
or stereotyped. 


Be Adaptable. Study your audience. 
Note the average age, whether the ma- 
jority are Christian or not, their educa- 
tional standard, their social standing, 
etc., and adapt yourself accordingly. 


Be Original. Beware not only of ritual- — 
ism, but also of rut-ualism. Do the un- 
usual, Vary your program. Use the ele- 
ment of surprise. 


Be Grammatical. There are certain 
pitfalls into which many preachers fall. 
Remember the verb “to be” takes the 
same case after it as before. Don’t say, 
“It’s me,” “It was him.” Be especially 
careful of “You and I.” Don't say, 
“What sort of people ought you and me 
to be.” “This wonderful blessing is for 
you and I to receive.” “Between you 
and I.” 
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A SCIENTIST TALKS ABOUT Gob is a reprint 
of “Spiritual Dynamics,” one of seven new 
tracts being distributed by the American Tract 
Society of New York, under the title of The 
Thinker Series. The others are: “Darwinism: 
Faith or Science?” “Discovery and Decision” 
(about C. M. A. Stine, research scientist) 
“Scientific Genius and Christian Faith” (about 
Samuel F. B. Morse) “I Have Tried God” 
(testimony of Rear Admiral Alfred T. Ma- 
“Is the New Testament Wheat and 
Chaff?” (experience of Lawrence P. Jacks) 
and “The Case of Professor Romanes” (re- 


han) 


printed in the December His). 


The tracts are largely quotations from the 


men named, presented with a minimum 0 
comment. They are offered free to thos 
who will give them careful distributio 
among intellectuals. Send all requests direct) 
to the American Tract Society at 21 We 
46th Street, New York City 19. ‘ 

Dr. T. Christie Innes, author of this serits 
is the son of a medical missionary, and spel 
his early life in Africa. He was educated # 
Aberdeen, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Um! 
versities—and in the course of it, studit 
biology under Professor Sir Arthur Comptot 
the noted evolutionist. Since 1944 he bt 
been General Secretary of the American Tr 
Society, an institution already launched ups 
the second century of its ministry. 
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SurznnATURALNESs in the Christian 
faith has, of course, been under attack 
from the beginning, but only during the 
last century and a half or so have the 
forays been frequently launched by schol- 
ats, whose word carried weight. In the 
last few years, however, the attack has 
acquired such a fierce intensity that we 
even have famous universities where not 
one member of the faculty would dare 
confess that he believes in the super- 
natural aspects of the Christian faith. 

Supernaturalness is the battleground 
for Christianity, and it will continue to 
be to the end of the age. John Dewey 
stated his side of it in his Yale lectures 
some years ago entitled The Common 
Faith. He insisted that not until Chris- 
tianity got rid of its supernaturalistic 
claims would mankind be delivered from 
the last chains which were binding it. 
Then, and then only, would men be truly 
free, 

Most antichristian books simply as- 
sume the nonexistence of the super- 
natural; if they touch the area at all, they 
generally argue for naturalism rather 
than against supernaturalism. Now and 
then, however, someone does dare to in- 
vestigate the origins of the supernatural- 
istic elements of Christianity, for this is a 
problem that, since the beginning of the 
preaching of the apostles, has baffled 
anti-supernaturalists and enemies of the 
Christian faith. And it continues to baf- 
fle them. 

The latest attempt to storm this citadel 
is by a mature scholar who has enjoyed 
a notable career in theological education 
in this country, Dr. Shirley Jackson Case. 
His book is The Origins of Christian Su- 
pernaturalism, published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press in 1946. 

Dr. Case speaks with the authority of 
a lifetime of study and teaching, with 
considerable learning, and after having 
examined this subject at one time or 
another over a period of forty years. After 
teceiving his Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gtee from Yale in 1904, he became Pro- 
fesssor of History and Philosophy of 
Religion in Bates College, Maine, in 
1906 and entered the University of Chi- 
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Presenting a careful answer 
to another recent attempt to 
explain away the bases of . . . 


CHRISTIAN SUPERNATURALISM 


cago as Assistant Professor of New Test- 
ament Interpretation in 1908. He has 
been Professor of Early Christianity in 
the Divinity Schoo] of the University of 
Chicago for the last twenty-two years, 
Chairman of the Department of Church 
History since 1923, and Dean of the 
Divinity School from 1933 to 1938. He 
was for some years the managing editor 
of the American Journal of Theology, 
for twelve years the editor of the Journal 
of Religion, and since 1940 editor of 
Religion in the Making. 


This book is of special interest when 
one realizes that it represents the ideas 
of a man who was for five recent years 
dean of one of our largest and most im- 
portant theological seminaries. In addi- 
tion, he is a mature scholar, who for 
years has tenaciously denied the super- 
natural elements of our faith. Here he 
sets forth why he does not believe in 
the supernaturalism of Christianity, how 
he thinks the idea came into Christianity, 
and why he thinks faith in it should be 
abandoned. If the arguments were sound, 
the book would be very disturbing. 
Many people are having their faith dis- 
turbed today by unsound argument. It 
is well, therefore, to give careful exam- 
ination to such a volume as this. 


by WILBUR M. SMITH 


The matter of supernaturalism seems to 
have interested Dr. Case for some time. 
In 1929 he wrote Experience with the 
Supernatural in Early Christian Times. 
This volume and others like it appar- 
ently did not succeed in accomplishing 
what had been hoped, for Dr. Case con- 
fesses in the first sentence of the preface 
of his new book, “In recent years there 
has been a vigorous revival of interest in 
supernaturalism.” He concludes the pre- 
face with these words, ‘The pertinence 
of the subject today seemed to demand a 
review of the whole field with more spe- 
cific reference to the problem of origins.” 


We shall look most particularly at the 
author's attempt to explain the rise of 
faith in the Resurrection, since he agrees 
that that is the most important super- 
natural element of Christianity. As long 
ago as 1909, Dr. Case wrote “The Resur- 
rection Faith of the First Disciples” in the 
American Journal of Theology (April, 
1909, Vol. 13), frankly admitting, ‘The 
first Christians confidently believed that 
Jesus really died, was really buried, and 
actually rose from the dead and appeared 
to his disciples. The testimony of Paul 
alone is sufficient to convince us beyond 
any reasonable doubt that this was a 
commonly accepted opinion in his day 








—an opinion at that time supported by 
the highest authority imaginable, the 
eyewitnesses themselves.” 

In trying to show how this resurrec- 
tion story might get into the Gospel rec- 
ords, one has two possible lines of ap- 
proach. One would be to show it to be 
impossible to believe in the Gospel ac- 
counts, pointing out contradictions, at- 
tributing the faith to visions, etc, The 
other method would be to discover what 
might be called parallels to these stories 
in the myths of Greece and Rome, and 
then to show that these stories became 
lodged in minds of the early Christians 
and were finally incorporated into the 
New Testament. 

Strangely enough, Professor Case no- 
where in this volume examines the Gos- 
pel records themselves. 


Ler US BEGIN with Professor Case's ac- 
count of the attitude of the Jews to the 
Resurrection. It is strange that such a 
scholar should say that the Jews had 
developed ‘‘a dependable machinery for 
securing the regular operation of super- 
natural power on behalf of mankind.” By 
this machinery he means the system of 
worship in the temple at Jerusalem, a 
priestly class set apart by God, divinely 
appointed sacrifices, religious seasons of 
the year, weekly gatherings in the syna- 
gogue, and finding the will of God in 
the Scriptures—a machinery so consti- 
tuted that “the entire life of the faithful 
Jew was supernaturally directed by 
means of the duly constituted rites of 
his religion” (p. 2). Of course these 
acts of worship are not supernatural in 
the same sense as the miraculous mani- 
festations of Christ: His supernatural 
birth, His supernatural miracles, His 
supernatural resurrection, His super- 
natural ascension. 

But after claiming that the Jews of 
Christ's day had a machinery for super- 
natural operations, he on the other hand 
states, ““The Christian preachers vainly 
sought to ‘win any large following from 
among their Jewish contemporaries who 
were willing to believe that Jesus had 
been seen alive again after His cruci- 


fixion. . . . That way of thinking was 
anathema to orthodox Judaism” (p. 27, 
91). But at the beginning of Acts we 
read, “...the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a 
great company of the priests were obedi- 
ent to the faith” (Acts 6:7). Was not 
the whole Jerusalem church made up 
almost entirely of Jews? Did not the 
Apostles Paul and Peter minister first to 
the Jews? And hundreds of them, it 
would seem from the New Testament, 
were saved. 

If the Jews did not receive the truth 
of Christ’s resurrection, how did it hap- 
pen that the resurrection was believed, 
and tenaciously? How was it that the 
Apostle Paul continually insisted on this 
supernatural fact before the Sanhedrin 
in Jerusalem, and cried out, “‘Of the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called 
in question” (Acts 23:6) ? Speaking be- 
fore Felix at Caesarea he said that his 
hope was the same as that of all Jews: 
“that there shall be a resurrection . . . 
of the just and the unjust” (Acts 24:15). 
The emphatic thing that Festus wrote to 
King Agrippa was that Paul insisted that 
one Jesus had been dead but was now 
alive (Acts 25:19). Paul asked Agrippa, 
“Why should it be thought incredible 
that God should raise the dead?” and 
then in that powerful apologetic he 
dwells more on the fact of and evidence 
for the Resurrection than on any other 
aspect of the Christian faith, even de- 
claring it was prophesied in the Old 
Testament (Acts 26:6-8, 22-23). 

The preaching of this truth established 
the Christian faith. This is what shook 
the world; this is what won great multi- 
tudes of Jews to Christianity; this really 
is what brought about the conversion of 
St. Paul. On the Damascus road he saw 
the ascended Lord and he knew God had 
raised Him from the dead, and therefore 
he declared Him to be God’s only begot- 
ten Son. 

Obviously, then, one cannot explain 
away the Resurrection by saying the Jews 
didn’t believe it. Many of them did, In- 
deed, it is the very thing to which those 
who became Christians tenaciously clung, 
the miracle which they spoke of inces- 





santly. Where did they get this convic. 
tion? From historical fact. 


N OW, WHAT about the Gentiles ? Where 
did they get the story of the Resurrection 
and why did they believe it? If it did not 
arise from pagan myths, Professor Case 
says, at least it was believed because sim. 
ilar stories were floating about and 
people were used to believing in appati- 
tions—ghosts coming up to walk on the 
earth, haunted houses, visitors from 
heaven, etc. Some of the stories to which 


Professor Case refers do not seem to; 


relate to the problem of the resurrection 
of Christ at all. Among these are the 
Greek and Roman myths concerning 
visitors from heaven. These have no rela- 
tionship to the Gospel records of our 
Lord because these deities from heaven 
did not live on earth, make a living, 
grow weary, sleep, eat, or die. The Greek 
gods were never really seen at all. But 
people knew Jesus was on earth, No 
history of Greece incorporates the coun- 
cils of the gods on Mt. Olympus, but no 
history of Eurasia can be written without 
giving some place to one Jesus of Naz- 
areth. He did walk on this earth, and 
He did live the life of a man. Professor 
Case admits this; in fact, years ago he 
wrote an entire book, The Historicity of 
Jesus. 

But, Dr. Case says, the Gentile world 
believed in aparitions. He summarizes 
briefly a story relating from Pliny the 
Younger, but I think we ought to consult 
the entire narrative as it rests today in 
Book 7, Letter 27, to Sura: 


“There was at Athens a large and roomy 


house, which had a bad name, so that no one | 


could live there. In the dead of the night 4 
noise, resembling the clashing of iron was 
frequently heard, which, if you listened more 
attentively, sounded like the rattling of chains, 
distant at first, but approaching nearer by 
degrees; immediately afterwards a spectre ap- 
peared in the form of an old man, of extremely 
emaciated and squalid appearance, with a long 
beard and disheveled hair, rattling the chains 
on his feet and hands. The distressed occu 
pants meanwhile passed their wakeful nights 
under the most dreadful terrors imaginable. 
This broke their rest, ruined their health, and 
brought on distempers, so that their terror 
grew upon them, and death ensued. Even in 
the daytime, though the spirit did not appeat, 
yet the impression remained so strong upon 
their imaginations that it still seemed befor 
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their eyes, and kept them in perpetual alarm. 
Consequently the house was at length deserted, 
as being deemed absolutely uninhabitable; so 
that it was now entirely abandoned to the 
ghost. However, in hopes that some tenant 
might be found who was ignorant of this very 
alarming circumstance, a bill was put up, giv- 
ing notice that it was either to be let or sold. 


It happened that Athenodorus the philoso- 
pher came to Athens at this time, and reading 
the bill, enquired the price, The extraordinary 
cheapness raised his suspicion; nevertheless, 
when he heard the whole story, he was so far 
from being discouraged that he was more 
strongly inclined to hire it, and, in short, ac- 
tually did so. When it grew towards evening, 
he ordered a couch to be prepared for him 
in the front part of the house, and calling for 
a light, together with his pencil and tablets, 
directed all his people to retire. But that his 
mind might not, for want of employment, be 
open to the vain terrors of imaginary noises 
and spirits, he applied himself to writing with 
the utmost attention. The first part of the night 
passed in entire silence, as usual; at length 
a clanking of iron and rattling of chains was 
heard; however, he neither lifted up his eyes 
nor laid down his pen, but in order to keep 
calm and collected tried to pass the sounds 
of to himself as something else. The noise 
increased and advanced nearer, till it seemed 
at the door, and at last in the chamber. He 
looked up, saw, and recognized the ghost ex- 
actly as it had been described to him: it stood 
before him, beckoning with the finger, like a 
person who calls another. Athenodorus in 
reply made a sign with his hand that it should 
wait a little, and threw his eyes again upon his 
papers; the ghost then rattled its chains over 
the head of the philosopher, who looked up 
upon this, and seeing it beckoning as before, 
immediately arose and, light in hand, followed 
it. The ghost slowly stalked along, as if en- 
cumbered with its chains, and, turning into 
the area of the house, suddenly vanished. 

Athenodorus, being thus deserted, made a 
mark with some grass and leaves on the spot 
where the spirit left him. The next day he gave 
information to the magistrates, and advised 
them to order that spot to be dug up. This 
was accordingly done, and the skeleton of a 
man in chains was found there; for the body, 
having lain a considerable time in the ground, 
was putrefied and mouldered away from the 
fetters. The bones being collected together 
were publicly buried, and thus after the ghost 
was appeased by the proper ceremonies, the 
house was haunted no more. This story I be- 
lieve upon the credit of other; what I am going 
to mention, I give you upon my own.” 


Of course this is very far from being 
like the resurrection story. There is no 
appearance for conversation, personal 
contact, divine commission, instruction 
in the Scriptures, and eating, such as we 
have in the resurrection stories of our 
Lord. What can account for the differ- 
ence? Furthermore, Pliny’s writings were 
exercising a far greater influence in his 
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generation than were the writings of 
John, Within a few centuries this story 
of Pliny’s was almost forgotten, but the 
story of Jesus’ resurrection spread 
throughout the world and created a vast 
literature. 

But from such a basis, Dr. Case goes 
on: “It is not improbable that Gentile 
belief in apparitions ought to be taken 
more largely into account as a means of 
explaining how the friends of Jesus 
themselves had found it possible to attach 
transforming significance in their own 
lives to this experience....The pious 


* * * 


Do you really pray? 

Do you forget the press of time and duty, 
and lose yourself in His presence? Or do the 
things that must be done before noon crowd 
in? 

Do you realize the Holy Spirit praying 
through you? 

Do you pray for others with a burdened 
heart? 

Do you feel the burden of the countless 
souls who have never heard the gospel? 

Do you truly worship Him, or do you just 
beg? 

Are you ever overwhelmed by the realiza- 
tion of His mercy, His power, His holiness, 
His majesty, and His love? 

Have you ever felt a special burden for 
someone? Have you asked the Lord for such 
a burden? 

Do you pray for His glory, or for your 
convenience and pleasure ? 

If Satan can keep you from praying, he has 
won a great victory. Real prayer puts a kink 
in his plans. 

And real prayer takes time and effort. It 
is so amazingly easy not to pray! 

—by PHYLLIS CLAIRE 


* * * 


and educated Jew might successfully 
guard against these insidious influences 
from without, but the common man was 
less well protected” (p. 27). The truth 
is that the early disciples, gathered in the 
upper room on Easter night, actually 
thought they had seen a ghost. They said 
so. For the moment at least they believed 
in ghosts and apparitions. Well, many 
people do today. We must not forget 
that even such a brilliant scientist as Sir 
Oliver Lodge was often deceived in spir- 
itualistic seances. 





But Jesus stood before these fright- 
ened disciples and told them that He was 
not a spirit, and that He had flesh and 
bones which no spirit has, and invited 
them to touch Him and see. This person 
Jesus walked along a highway, which a 
ghost never does, talked for an hour or 
two as He opened the Scriptures, which 
is something that never happens in an 
apparition. One morning by the Sea of 
Galilee He even prepared breakfast for 
the disciples, which I dare say no ghost 
has ever done. 

It must have been something more 
than an apparition that appeared in 
Jerusalem, because after Jesus had been 
condemned and crucified and His death 
had been rejoiced over by multitudes, 
Simon Peter—who himself could not at 
first believe in the Resurrection—could 
stand up in that same city before a multi- 
tude and preach the resurrection of 
Christ. It was more than an apparition 
that three thousand people in that city 
that day believed on. Apparitions may 
have some significance for those who 
think they see them, but they have no 
value in preaching to a skeptical, un- 
believing multitude. 

Professor Case says that “The fancy of 
every Greek youth had been nourished on 
the imagery of Homer,” and the story of 
the appearance of the spirit of Patroclus 
to Achilles had made a deep impression 
on the Greek imagination. “In popular 
thinking,” he says, “ghosts from the in- 
fernal regions were constantly breaking 
through to the upper world to walk once 
more on earth.... That ghosts should 
appear was taken for granted. Persons 
accustomed to this imagery would find 
no difficulty, and perhaps much satisfac- 
tion, in picturing Jesus appearing after 
death to his distracted friend Peter, or 
to his own brother James, or to the faith- 
ful women whose devotion and affection 
sought to express itself by carrying gifts 
to his tomb” (pp. 29, 30). 

One wonders who these “persons ac- 
customed to this imagery’’ were who be- 
gan to ‘picture’ Jesus appearing as a 
ghost after death. Does he mean that 
the Jews, Matthew and Mark, were ac- 

(Continued on page 29, column 2) 








aon’e COMPROMISE scien Goa 


Compromises frequently leave people 
discontented because each party got less 
than he hoped for. So it is in the spir- 
itual realm. God is not satisfied with our 
weak compromises. And we are losers 
when we fail to dedicate all our faculties 
to Him. 

But perhaps you don’t try to compro- 
mise with Him. Or perhaps you don’t 
recognize it when you do. 

Frequently we are tempted to use a 
handicap as an alibi for not carrying out 
the mission our heavenly Father has 
planned. We are apt to look at a minor 
limitation with a magnifying glass until 
we deceive ourselves into thinking it is 
too much for us to overcome. Then we 
are inclined to indulge in self-pity and 
drag along with the excuse that we are 
able to do only part of what is expected 
of us. 

The Christian should not succumb to 
such a state of passsive endurance 
through periods of trial. He should con- 
vert adversity into an opportunity for 
triumphant living. Thousands of people 
have made handicaps a means of develop- 
ing latent capacities, and as a result, have 
accomplished more significant achieve- 
ments than they could have done without 
the limitation which spurred them into 
new fields of effort. 

We also compromise when it becomes 
difficult to maintaia certain standards of 
church attendance, daily prayer, kind- 
ness, and purity of thought. Take, for 
example, the command, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” An X-ray of secret 
thoughts would show how often we fail 
to reach this ideal. Deep in our hearts 
we are so afraid it might not be pleasant 








by HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


to be neighborly with some of those who 
live on our floor that we demur. About 
all we really want or ask God to do is 
help us get along pleasantly with those 
who have been good to us, 


Neighbors may be so disagreeable that 
it would seem to be humanly impossible 
to love them. But with God’s help, mir- 
acles can be accomplished. Concentra- 
tion on their commendable qualities and 
trying to understand their problems, will 
open the gate by which we can approach 
to a more sympathetic relationship. Then 
if we pray for these neighbors, we will 
begin to feel concern for them. And from 
concern, we can advance to love. 


Another way in which we hedge is 
with our contributions of money, time, 
and talent. Instead of asking God to open 
our hearts and help us to give generously, 
we hold back a portion of our resources 
for the gratification of our own desires. 

The woman who anointed Jesus with 
the precious ointment has given us an 
ideal of unselfish giving. The alabaster 
box with its ointment of pure nard repre- 
sented her all. It was so costly that it may 
have taken the savings of a whole year 
to pay for it. The precious cruse could 
have been sold for three hundred pence 
(about $51.00) and provided the woman 
many things she craved. But the spiritual 
blessing she received because of her act 
of homage was worth far more to her 
than the material security she gave up. 

The services we offer to God also suf- 
fer at times from compromise. A young 
man with all the qualifications to inspire 
a group of young people was asked to 
teach a Sunday school class. After consid- 


ering the matter, he decided that it would 
take too much time to prepare the lesson 


each week. So he compromised by agree. | 


ing to usher occasionally. Then, since 
nothing was dependent upon his pres- 
ence at church every Sunday, he became 
lax in his attendance and soon drifted 
away entirely—all because he yielded to 
the first impulse to get by with little 
effort. 


Sometimes we choose a small task in- 
stead of a big one because we lack con- 
fidence in our ability to do significant 
work, Those who are tempted to make 
this kind of a concession should remem- 
ber that resources of power from on high 
are available to those who ask aid. Moses 
felt unequal to leading the children of 
Israel. But with God’s help, he carried 
on successfully. In Philippians 4:19, we 
read that “My God shall supply all your 
need.” And Jesus said: ‘“Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son.” 


Frequently we feel so unworthy that 
we hesitate to pray for the big things 
we desire. Consequently our petitions 
cover only a small part of our wants. This 
is a wrong attitude to assume, because 
God is a forgiving Father who loves us 
even when we do not deserve it. The 
parable of the Prodigal Son reminds us 
that even though we wander from the 
path of Christian ideals, the Father's care 
for us will not cease. Yes, even when we 
are weak, the Lord expects to do much 
for us. But He also expects much of us. 
If we will put aside compromises and 
consecrate all we have to our Maker, we 
can rise to heights of glorious living. 
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T nese ARE serious days. The current 
magazines and the daily newspapers con- 
tinually express an undertone of fear 
and the recognition of powerful, sinister 
forces against which we do not seem able 
to raise sufficient defenses. This feeling 
is in strong contrast to similar papers and 
journals of that happy, almost millen- 
nial, day at the beginning of the second 
decade of our century during the years 
immediately following the first World 
War. 


Three increasingly powerful tenden- 
cies must be recognized as we look out 
upon our world today. One is the fright- 
ful increase of destructive military 
power. A long article, covering a quarter 
of a page in the New York Times te- 
cently, is headed, “Lillienthal Calls for 
Doubling our Atomic Energy Outlays.” 
A few days before this, General Carl 
Spaatz, Commanding General of the 
United States Air Force, declared before 
an open hearing of the President's Air 
Policy Commission that the U.S.S.R. is 
believed to have fourteen thousand mili- 
taty airplanes in active service at the 
present time, and warned this country 
to set up adequate defenses within the 
next five years. Robert A. Lovett, Acting 
Secretary of State, appearing before the 
same commission, pled for an air force of 
striking power which would cost twenty 
billion dollars, frankly saying that unless 
we achieve total control of the air, “‘we 
shall lose the next war by default.” 


In the United Nations W orld for No- 
vember, Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zech- 
arias, Wartime Deputy Chief of Naval 
Intelligence (now retired), said: ‘‘There 
are today in the arsenals of several of the 
gteat powers other absolute weapons 
{apart from the atomic bomb]—chem- 
ical, biological, and climatological— 
more devastating than the atom. They 
are capable of exterminating the last ves- 
tige of human, animal, and even vege- 
table life from the face of the earth. This 
is not a prediction of horrors to come. 
These weapons exist. They are being 
manufactured right now. They are not 
an American monopoly. A single milli- 
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liter of the highly infectious psittacosis 
virus could kill twenty million men. This 
virus can be produced cheaply in bulk 
by a small laboratory anywhere in the 
world.” He concludes the article by say- 
ing that unless “‘stringent emergency 
measures are undertaken at once, human- 
ity’s days upon this earth are numbered.” 

The second powerful tendency of our 
age is toward world government. Many 
look upon this as a boon, as the solution 
to all problems; but we should remember 
that a world government will not be 
made up of anything better than men 
who are now living in this world, and 
will exercise the same kind of power in 
the same ways—only in exaggerated 
form and intensity—in which power has 
always been exercised. That we are ap- 
proaching world government hardly any- 
one doubts. It is strange, however, to see 
with what joy men are looking forward 





to such a system of universal sovereignty. 
Dr. Linwood Chase of Boston Univer- 
sity, Retiring President of the National 
Council for Social Studies, urges all 
schools to begin undertaking courses for 
a world view. Now a world view is not 
a Christian view. A world view will not 
give primacy to Christianity. A world 
view will not attempt to teach the world 
about Christ and His salvation. A world 
government will prevent men going 
from nation to nation telling others that 
there is only one salvation under heaven. 
A world government will be one from 
which there will be no possibility of re- 
volt. Thank God it wasn’t a world gov- 
ernment that we had to fight in the last 
two wars! When a world government 
comes, it will come to stay, and it will 
grow up to be a monster, the very name 
of which will strike terror to the human 
heart. Dr. Nash a few weeks ago in The 


Christian Century said: “There is now 
no third choice possible; it is either the 
utopia of world government or the cata- 
clysm of an atom-germ-poisons third 
World War.” If national governments 
never achieved utopia, how will a world 
government bring it about? 

Along with this movement for a world 
government, there is a desire for a world 
church. Now a world church will have to 
include those who deny the deity of 
Christ, who believe in salvation apart 
from the atoning work of the Lord Jesus, 
and who—rather than exalt the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith—will 
submerge them. If a world church is born 
with power, true believers may expect 
persecution sooner or later by the church 
itself. A world church will have to work 
closely with a world government; it will 
become the government's tool. What 
happened to the great Lutheran church 


, WHAT in the WORLD 


in Germany with the rise of the Nazi 
regime is what will happen to a world 
church when a world government comes 
into existence. 

There is one more tendency which we 
must recognize. It was referred to clearly 
by Dr. Robert Hatch, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. John in Wilmington, 
Delaware, who said, ‘Jeremiah saw his 
countrymen growing more and more lax 
about public worship, more and more in- 
different to the ancient teachings of their 
faith, They were not all bad people. 
Many of them tried to live decent, law- 
abiding lives. But more and more they 
left God out of their lives.” This is what 
the New Testament calls ungodliness, a 
word which is seldom commented upon 
today. It means, simply, leaving God out 
of our thinking, our planning, our ex- 
pectations, our social life, our political 
life. 


13 








These are times when we must know 
whereof we believe. Every man and wo- 
man on this earth will be increasingly 
pressed by what they read and hear and 
by the necessities of life—individual and 
corporate—to submit to what the New 
Testament calls “the spirit of this 
world,” unless they have the knowledge 
of the living God which no one can take 
away, an experience of salvation with 
Christ which can never be denied, faith 
in the divine origin of the Word of God, 
and the indwelling power of the Holy 
Spirit. We will need deep convictions, 
a burning passion, and constant fellow- 
ship with God in prayer and through His 
divine Word so that, equipped with the 
whole armor of God, we may be able 
to stand in such an evil day as this. Men 
and women who are truly Christian have 
the only messsage under heaven which 
can deliver from the power of sin, fear, 
godlessness, paganism, and ultimately 
from the wrath of God which will break 
some day upon this ungodly world. 


These are times to live sincerely, work 
unceasingly, pray earnestly, speak cour- 
ageously, and determine day by day what 
the will of God is for us and what the 
Word of God has to say. 





(Continued from page 3) 

On one occasion when Jesus was talk- 
ing with His discouraged disciples He 
spoke these words to them: ‘These 
things have I spoken unto you, that in 
me ye might have peace. In the world ye 
shall have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” 


Not only does Jesus say that He has 
overcome the world, but to His followers 
He makes a glorious promise: 

“Thou hast a few names even in Sar- 
dis which have not defiled their gar- 
ments, and they shall walk with me in 
white, for they are worthy.” 

It is a glorious hope that one day we 
shall walk with Him in white. Then it is 
that the world, with its slow stain, will 
vanish away and we shall live with Him 
in everlasting peace. 


Lt 








SOCIALS can tbe DANGEROUS 


by JANE HOLLINGSWORTH 


Jus: THINK how you would feel if you 
thought all Christians were a pain-in-the 
neck, but in a moment of weakness let 
yourself be persuaded into going to one 
of their parties—only to discover that 
they had baited, snared, trapped you— 
to preach at you. 

This has happened. 

In fact, there is always the danger of 
giving such an impression when the real 
object of our parties is to draw people to 
Christ. More than one non-Christian has 
accused us of being deceitful by pretend- 
ing we were having a party when all we 
were doing was having a few games as a 
prelude to a “revival” meeting. 

The best cure for this danger, I believe, 
is honesty. Don’t let them think they are 
going to wind up in the town tavern, 
when you know better. Let them know 
we are incurably religious; we are, aren’t 
we? Personally, I think a forthright ad- 
mission of what we are after is not only 
the best way to get people to come to a 
party prepared for it but also the way 
to get and keep the respect of the non- 
Christian. Be frank, but enthusiastic. 
Enthusiasm is hard to resist. And enthus- 
iasm from a Christian about Christian 


activities is such a rare find that one 
would almost be tempted to go just to 
see the inspiration. 

Another danger I almost hate to men- 
tion, because of course it should never 
happen in an Inter-Varsity chapter—the 
danger of being impolite to the guests— 
the sort of unconscious impoliteness that 
doesn’t openly insult, but just leaves one 
feeling cold and left out until he wishes 
he were home in his own little bed. 

Maybe you failed to mention what 
type of party you were having and the 
girl you invited came bedecked in five- 
inch heels and a sequinned dress only 
to discover that everyone else was prop- 
erly attired in blue jeans and plaid 
jackets. Or vice versa. Or maybe your 
avid interest in learning the Bible made 
you think it would be great sport to have 
a Bible quiz. Your guest got a question 
about the number of sons Moses had, and 
the very most he knows of Moses is that 
he is a smallish, baldheaded man who 
owns the pawn shop on the corner. 

Or it could be that since the party last 
time dragged a bit, you have thought up 
the liveliest bunch of gospel choruses 
you know; and by pseudo-clever remarks 
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and a frantic waving of your arms in the 
air you try to get your utterly-in-the-dark 
guests to sing with more gusto the songs 
they never heard before. And, of course, 
they go home hoping desperately that 
they never hear them again. Your guests 
would probably have enjoyed it more 
if you had sung some school songs or 
folk songs which they knew. And when 
you want to swing over to songs with a 
Christian messsage, do it with dignity 
and meaning, making sure that the guest 
either knows the songs or has the words 
in front of him. 

Then there is the danger of having a 
slow party. Have you ever had the expe- 
tience of going to a Christian Fellowship 
party and playing a few innocuous games 
when the biggest prom of the year was 
going on in the main ballroom? To the 
non-Christian, Chinese checkers is no 
substitute for a dance. If you must have 
a party indoors, do make it really fun— 
the more informal, the better. I spent 
most of one evening crawling around on 
my knees blowing a ping pong ball across 
atable. And I had more fun at that party 
than at any other IVCF affair. An outing 
is the very best bet as a rule every sea- 
son of the year; sleigh parties, hay rides, 
ski parties, skating parties, bike trips, 
breakfast hikes, campfires... anything 
that is just plain fun out in the open. 
Incidentally, it is much less obvious that 
you are substituting for the more allur- 
ing prom. 

But perhaps the night when there is 
no important prom would be the better 
time for the social. 

There is one intangible that I've seen 


* tuin the complete success of a party more 


than once: lack of united purpose in the 
Christians. Some want to preach the gos- 
pel with no punches pulled, while others 
think the party should be very mild in 
its Christian flavor, seeking only to whet 
the appetite of the non-Christian so he 
will come back for more later. Each is a 
legitimate purpose for the proper occa- 
sion, but do think and pray it through 
first so that you will all be pulling to- 
gether, 


One of the things that impresses 
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people most about a Christian social is 
the love and unity of the Christians... 
without this you lose your chief charm. 
Don’t let your social committee give the 
party alone. It is one of the best oppor- 
tunities your group will have to work 
together as a unit, Get the whole group 
to pray about it, ask a number about 
what they think you ought to try to do 
through the party. Be sure all are work- 
ing and praying toward the same end. 
The purpose very frequently determines 
just who should be invited. It’s awful to 
go home thinking, “I'd give anything if 
Molly had been there.” Or what is worse, 
“I'd give my right arm if Tom badn’t.” 

One of your greatest dangers is also 
your great opportunity: to handle devo- 
tions. If the enemy can foul this up, 
that’s all he needs. Pray much about 
this phase of the party. And be sure to 
put as much or more preparation into it 
as into the remainder of the event. Don’t 
let it be impromptu or spur-of-the- 
moment. A testimony or two or three 
can be effective on two conditions: if they 
are thought through carefully before- 
hand and if they are definitely testi- 
monies, not sermons. Don’t, don’t, don’t 
preach at a party. 

A winsome directness is the most suc- 
cessful approach. I recall one party to 
which the students invited all their worst 
enemies, including a very critical profes- 
sor. The leader began the devotions by 
being warmly honest, something like 
this, “I guess we as a group have pretty 
well put our foot into it. You probably 
don’t like us very much and we don’t 
blame you. But we're just learning and 
in spite of ofr blunders, we sincerely 
hope you will come to know our Christ.” 
The professor and many of the students 
were at the Bible study the following 
week, 

If your devotions can fit into the at- 
mosphere of the party, you're a long 
jump ahead, It isn’t that you want to be 
entertaining, but don’t let the devotions 
be an embarrassing interruption to the 
spirit of the party. One of the best things 
I have ever seen used is the story. Learn 
the story well; tell it well. Preferably 


have it the life story of someone who 
came to know Christ and whose life was 
thereby transformed. Spare none of the 
details; make it good, Everybody loves 
a good story and regardless of how direct 
the point is, it is always well taken and 
better remembered than a dozen sermons. 


There is no music quite like the words 


of the non-Christian on the way home 
from one of your parties, “Boy, that 


was the dest party I ever went to in my 
life!” 


M one THAN two years after the end of the 
war, Europe is still in a desperate condition. 
There is suffering everywhere, and in a very 
real sense—because they will not buy on the 
black market, or steal, or ask for charity— 
Christians suffer most. 

Suffering Christian students in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy need the help of American 
and Canadian IVCF chapters ... and they 
need that help now. The NAE War Relief 
Commission, which has come into being to 
provide for Christians where existing relief 
agencies do not, has offered its services to 
assist IVCF in bringing help to needy Euro- 
pean students. Each chapter can do much 
to make the Inter-Varsity Student Relief Pro- 
gram a source of practical help and a genuine 
missionary effort. 

FIRST, BY PRAYER: Above all, this drive 
should be backed by prayer, carried out in 
prayer and followed through with prayer. 
This is relief FROM Christian students TO 
Christian students who will use it to meet their 
own needs and provide for unconverted stu- 
dents, avonearns the gift with the preach- 
ing of the gospel. 

SECOND, BY GIFTS OF CLOTHING: 
This should be clean, usable clothing, the kind 
you would not be ashamed to use in an emer- 
gency. Clothing for any age group is ac- 
ceptable. This will be weighed and sorted for 
size. Then the NAE Wear Relief Com- 
mission will double the weight of clothing 
contributed by IVCF students, sending to 
Europe garments in sizes suitable for students. 

Cartons which can be obtained from gro- 
cery stores are ideal for shipping; shoes should 
be packed in a carton separate from the cloth- 
ing. These should be securely tied and sent 
to the NAE War Relief Commission, 536 
W. 46th Street, New York City 19, N. Y. 
Chapters must prepay the shipping charges 
on the cartons, which must be sent by express 
if coming from Canada, and either by express 
or freight when coming from the United 
States. Records of the poundage should be 
kept and reported to IVCF headquarters. 

All packages should be clearly marked from 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, the na- 
tional organization, rather than from the local 
chapter. 

THIRD, BY GIFTS OF MONEY FOR 
FOOD: A ten-dollar CARE package is the 
only recommended way of sending food. 
Money for CARE packages may be sent to the 
IVCF office at 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, or 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1. 





Waser I WAS a senior in high school, 
the staff wanted a school song to use for 
assembly programs. And they wanted it 
written by a student. 

One day the Principal called me from 
class to ask me if I would try it. 

Now this was something of an honor 
and I was pleased. After all, I was only 
one of several seniors whose verse had 
found its way into the pages of the school 
magazine. And it would be no small 
thing to write the words that thousands 
of students—through the years—would 
sing and cherish. 

But I was a Christian. I had given my 
life to the Lord and quite honestly 
wished to live entirely for Him. In the 
circles in which I had grown up, any- 
thing secular was suspect. I attended 
almost no school activities except the Fel- 
lowship Group, of which I was leader. 
I was interested in writing, but wrote 
only sacred verse; anything else I 
scorned. My prose was confined entirely 
to required essays. 

So what should I answer to this request 
to write a school song? 

I remember telling the Principal that 
I was a Christian and wanted any ability 
I might have to be used only for Christ 
and therefore I felt I could not write a 
secular song. 

Years have passed since then, and I 
wish now that I could hear my song when 
I occasionally go back to my old school. 
But that opportunity is gone. 

In the annals of my school I am prob- 
ably remembered—if I am remembered 
at all—as the girl who was “‘too good to 
write a school song.” And very likely 
most of the effect of the Fellowship 
Group I so dearly loved was nullified in 
the eyes of the faculty—at least while 
I was there—because of that little inci- 
dent. 

I think that occasion presented the 
greatest opportunity of my high school 
life to witness for my Lord. For would 
it not be a real witness for a Christian 
student to write a really worthy school 
song? 

In refusing to act, I was doing only 
what I had been brought up to believe 


WHAT 
IS 
SECULAR? 


by E. MARGARET 
CLARKSON 


was right. I was perfectly sincere in what 
I did. But I was sincerely wrong. 

I can see your smile of amused incred- 
ulity. “But, really,” you exclaim, ‘‘wasn’t 
that rather an obvious thing?” 

Perhaps it is obvious to you. But it 
did not appear to me to be a misjudg- 
ment at all. 

At 17, perhaps such a mistake as mine 
may merit forgiveness. But the tragedy 
is that in many evangelical circles today, 
even mature Christians are so afraid of 
the secular that they let slip countless 
golden opportunities to witness to the 
power of their Lord. The negative “thou 
shalt not’s’ far outbalance the positive 
weight of their life in Christ. And the 
world, looking on, says, ‘“Well, if that’s 
Christianity, I don’t want it!” 

What is secular? For the Christian, I 
think perhaps it may be defined as any 
part of our lives into which the Saviour 
may not enter; any person, place, or 
thing that detracts from the closeness of 
our fellowship with Him. 

This may or may not mean a position 
on the basketball or debating team. It 
may or may not mean some of the things 
commonly viewed in evangelical circles 


as “worldly.” What it means for you 
will be determined largely by your own 
attitude toward the matter in question, 
and the closeness of your walk with the 
Saviour. 

To write a school song merely for the 
sake of obliging the faculty or winning 
the admiration of the student 
would be—for the Christian—not only 
secular, but wrong. To write the same 
song humbly and in fellowship with 
Christ, praying that He might use it ia 
His own way and for Himself, could be 
an act of devotion and service toward 
Him. The writing of this article, if 
undertaken in any but the right spirit 
would be not only secular, but worldly, 

Only God can tell you what is secular 
for you. 

Being largely the product of out 
environments, we tend to accept the 
thoughts of our associates rather than to 
think through our own problems in the 
light of God’s Word and in prayer. 

Sometimes we label certain things as 
secular, or worldly, and refrain from tak- 
ing any part in them; yet all the while 
we may entertain certain attitudes of 
heart which are far more devastating to 
the Kingdom of God than the more con- 
crete and visible things which we con- 
demn. Though we may not be aware of 
the effect of these attitudes, others are 
and may be crippled by them. We tend 
largely to be “‘separated from” things 
rather than “separated to” the Lord 
Jesus Himself; our witness suffers be- 
cause of it. . 

If we truly live our lives unto the | 
Lord, we come to find that very little in 
life is wholly secular. For every contact 
in a life lived in fellowship with Christ 
can and should become an opportunity 
through which He can work. It is for 
us tO seize upon these opportunities 
and prayerfully see that they are really 
used for God. 

Sometimes opportunities to witness 
may come through what would—at first J 
sight—appear to be perfectly secular con- 
tacts. A bit of humorous verse sent to 
an educational magazine a few years ago 

(Continued on page 35, column 3) 
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a young doctor, his wife, and baby daughter 
boarded a coastal steamer in Montreal, sailed 
up the St. Lawrence and then north along the 
bleak, rugged coastline of eastern Canada to 
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they completed their 900-mile journey to St. 
Anthony, Newfoundland, traveling the last 150 
miles through the treacherous Straits of Belle 
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Labrador Througia M 


The doctor was Gordon Thomas who, with his wifei#, had b 
Canadian Inter-School Christian Fellowship (high school piyam simi 
Him in the lonely reaches of Labrador. 

The people to whom the Thomases now minister in trhospital 
ality, they are a mixture of Indian, Eskimo, Irish, and Fren@They are 
and without food—they will not put out their nets to cotthials if the 
their religion, they do not trust in a personal God who lovtnnd gav. 
storms and tempests, whose favor they must court. 

Occasionally, calls for medical aid come in from dis} parts « 
during the winter, the doctor travels with a driver by dog-lé#rawn b 
matik" box filled with food, a sleeping bag, and a medic}. 


The lack of a well-marked trail, higtinds of ‘ 
temperatures from 20 to 40 degrees tw zero 
gency trips exceedingly dangerous. Wnts are 
temporary shelter) or in fishermen’s hd§ in isolc 
tions are unbelievably primitive. Evertpinary < 
is the rule. Tuberculosis and dietary ftiency d 
hospitality is warm, and their pride strong th 
offer provisions from his a | 
vide him only bread and tea—no butie'@lk or suc 

Last year on one trip, it took fourtfs to rec 
the doctor performed an emergency option and 
for every kind of a complaint. Fromtfe the c 
four lumber camps where he treatediients an 
responding to another emergency call *Y miles « 

On the way back to the nursing statj blizz 
day, reducing visibility to less than tetirds, so 1 
see to steer. 

From then on it was up to Lemon, thijad dog, 
whose pups composed half the teatl}ce one 
dropped, and the men found one offir most 
pulled as long as he could until he lite’ froze ir 
trace and shouted the team on. Three #'S and te 
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ife't, had been active in the summer camping program of the 
| pam similar to |\VCF), when he heard the Lord's call to serve 


ntrhospital at St. Anthony are fishermen by trade; by nation- 
ren@They are so intensely religious that—even though penniless 
stthifals if the herd should go through on a Sunday. Yet with all 
lovnnd gave. Rather, they fear a Being who manifests Himself in 


dist parts of the surrounding country. When these calls come 
sletrawn by a dozen or more dogs and equipped with a ‘'ko- 
dict #t, 

higinds of 25- up to 40-mile velocity, and 
es thw Zero combine to make such emer- 
ys. Hhts are spent in “tilts” (any kind of 
s ht$ in isolated coves, where living condi- 
vertfinary comforts are unknown. Poverty 
ry éiency diseases are common. Yet their 
de strong that the doctor would not dare 
ked!dmatik” box, although they could pro- 
uttedtlk or sugar. 

ouri¥s to reach the nursing station, where 
y opition and then treated scores of patients 
omtfe the doctor traveled inland, visiting 
tedifients and held gospel services before 
sally miles down the straits. 

stat} a blizzard struck suddenly the second 
n tetirds, so that the driver could no longer 


n, thiiad dog, a capable little female huskie 
teant}ce one of the traces slackened and 
2 of ir most powerful dogs dead. He had 
liter’! froze in his tracks, They simply cut the 
ree t's ond ten miles later, Lemon managed 
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For THE past twenty-five years, I have 
taken part in the student work in Hun- 
gary, and the surrounding countries of 
the Danube basin. During this time, I 
think I have discovered some of the 
things especially conducive to spiritual 
growth at college. 

One root of true Christian life and 
service among university students is that 
the Christian student either comes from 
a home where Christ is honored in all 
of family relationships or subsequently 
has contact with such a home and learns 
from experience what a Christ-centered 
home can be. Second, he needs personal 
contact with men and women of God 
who have learned to walk with the Lord, 
that he may learn from them as did Tim- 
othy from Paul, 

It is also essential that Christian stu- 
dents at college or university have other 
Christian associations in addition to those 
in their Inter-Varsity group. It matters 
not whether these other associations be 
found in an evangelical church or in 
some other Christian group, but it is 
essential that the students draw from 
the Lord fresh springs other than those 
within the campus group itself. While it 
is true that Christian students need to 
concentrate on winning their fellow stu- 
dents to the Lord Jesus, it is also essen- 
tial that they have some Christian activity 
off the campus. If they have a responsi- 
bility in their home church, for instance, 
this should not be given up. It is a good 
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by the Medical Faculty of Transylvania in 
1913. Six years later when he had become 
First Assistant in the Anatomy Department 
at the University of Budapest in Hungary, he 
was led to Christ in his own laboratory by a 
student leader. He has been associated with 
the work of IVCF since first becoming ac- 
quainted with it in England in 1923, and is 
therefore well qualified to write the article 
presented here. Last year, he visited student 
— in England, and this year he has been 
Speaking to IVCF chapters in the United 
States. He expects to return shortly to the 
University of Budapest where be is Director 
of the supe of Anatomy and Histology, 
and bas been for many years. He has pub- 
lished research papers in four different lan- 
guages, two anatomy atlases, and an anatomy 
textbook in Hungarian. As for the future, Dr. 
Kiss says, “I hope to continue my research 
Work in anatomy and histology, and parallel 


10 this, to do my best for evangelical Chris- 
Hantty,” 









How to Grow Up 


at College 


by FERENC H. KISS 


thing if groups of Christian students can 
conduct gospel meetings at least once a 
term in some center other than the uni- 
versity. In other words, in addition to 
their concentration on the unconverted 
university students, they should seek to 
be soul-winners in the community. 

In Budapest, for instance, our Chris- 
tian students have a gospel meeting held 
once a week. This is an evangelistic serv- 
ice and in addition to the students who 
attend it, between 150 and 200 other 
people come. This meeting has a good 
reputation and enhances the campus work 
of the students. I have observed the same 
sort of thing in England, where students 
go to a town for a week of evangelistic 
meetings or invite others to attend some 
special student meetings. The same is 
true in Australia. When I was in Oxford 
some years ago, I noticed that the Inter- 
Varsity chapter there had regular open 
air meetings; a considerable number of 
people attended systematically because 
they were so impressed with the testi- 
mony of the students. 


I have noted this principle applied 
negatively by denominational student 
groups who ministered exclusively to 
their own church membership. I have 
seen such groups become argumentative, 
ineffective, and spiritually sterile, be- 
cause they made no effort to reach any 
outside their own clique; neither had 
they lifted up their eyes to see those 
around them who needed what they had, 
nor had they received help from those 
whose slant on non-essentials was a trifle 
different from theirs. You see, in my 
country these denominational student 
organizations existed in order to preserve 
the students for their own denomina- 
tions, and the denominational student 
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meetings were really an adjunct of the 
regular church activity. I mention this 
not to criticize the denomination but to 
illustrate the spiritual principle either of 
fruitfulness or sterility in terms of ex- 
clusiveness or a free, open attitude reach- 
ing out to all. 

I am convinced, as a result of long 
years of work with university students, 
that the local student group or chapter— 
once it is brought into existence—must 
preserve student initiative and must be 
autonomous. This is necessary for two 
reasons—first, only the students them- 
selves are aware of the spiritual atmos- 
phere of their local college or university. 
They alone know best when meetings 
should be held and how they should be 
conducted so as to interest their class- 
mates in Christ. Furthermore, students 
coming into the group will be quick to 
resent interference from those who are 
not students. Secondly, and very impor- 
tant, it is only by maintaining student 
initiative in each autonomous evangelical 
union, or Inter-Varsity chapter (as you 
call it in the United States and Canada), 
that the students’ God-given spiritual 
gifts will be developed. These gifts must 
be developed by exercise, and the best 
place for their exercise is in the local 
chapter. It is by such exercise that the 
students themselves will grow strong; 
they will get a sense of responsibility 
for the work and their fellows, and so 
they will develop. I have observed that 
the local student group that is run by an 
outsider or a denominational leader be- 
comes weak and ineffective and soon 
dies out. 

Some years ago in Budapest we had a 
great gospel campaign and a good num- 
ber of students and others came out for 








the Lord and were converted. The de- 
nominations immediately seized these 
new converts and entirely dominated 
their activity. As a result, very, very 
quickly everything was gone and there 
were little or no observable results. 
Again I mention this not to criticize the 
denominations but to illustrate the spir- 
itual principle that God-given gifts are 
developed by use, not by domination by 
other Christians. If God has given you 
certain spiritual gifts and you do not use 
them, those gifts will die and you will 
suffer spiritually. 

I have discusssed this problem with 
Christian leaders in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and other European countries, and 
they are in wholehearted agreement with 
this principle that unless the young 
Christian has opportunity to exercise and 
express his Christian experience, unless 
he has a sense of responsibility to his fel- 
lows, he will not grow but will remain a 
babe in Christ, able to digest only the 
milk of the Word and not able to be an 
effective soul-winner for Christ. 

I do not mean that student groups do 
not need outside help, outside leader- 
ship, and a measure of outside spiritual 
coaching; running parallel with the exer- 
cise of student initiative in an autono- 
mous chapter there certainly need to be 
wise counsel and mature Christian lead- 
ership. This leadership must not destroy 
student initiative, but parallel it in order 
to guarantee the continuity of the student 
testimony by caring for the ebb and flow 
in the tides of student activity on campus. 
One year in a university, there will be 
strong student leadership. The next year 
this leadership may have been graduated 
and a group of weak new students will be 
present, incapable of leadership. It is here 
that the outside spiritual leadership is 
necessary to preserve the testimony and 
the continuity of the work year by year; 
otherwise it may die out. 

By this outside leadership, I do not 
mean any kind of mechanical authority 
whereby a group would be dominated by 
an outsider. In fact, wherever possible, 
such leadership should be undertaken by 
university graduates, people who under- 


stand student work, people who, if pos- 
sible, have been in it during their col- 
lege days. Some such graduates will have 
the gift of teachers and will be able to 
minister the Word of God to the young 
Christians. By virtue of their experience 
in past years, they will be effective coun- 
sellors to advise the groups in the impor- 
tant decisions they will have to make. 
But let it always be remembered that 
graduate leadership either by a staff mem- 
ber or a Bible teacher or some visiting 
leader must be a tender, restrained lead- 
ership that will avoid breaking the stu- 
dent initiative, taking away from the 
students the sense of responsibility, dom- 
inating them as lords over the flock 


* * * 


Help for Teachers 


Scheduled to appear in March is the first 
number of the CREDO supplement, which will 
contain material slanted especially for mem- 
bers of the Teachers Christian Fellowship. 
The four-page supplement will be issued three 
times a year, and is available to all His sub- 
seribers at a cost of 50c per year. Orders may 
be turned in to the His office at 64 W. Ran- 
dolph, Chicago 1. 


* * * 


rather than as the examples of whom 
Peter writes. 

We need to remember that the test of 
effective student work is not always the 
undergraduate students but rather the 
students who have been graduated and 
have gone into their professions— 
whether they continue active in the things 
of the Lord, in the study of the Word 
of God, in prayer, and in Christian serv- 
ice. It is a tragedy that sometimes an 
undergraduate who is most active for 
Christ at the university becomes, in a few 
years, cold in heart and disinterested in 
the things of God. 


In this connection we need to realize 
that in the enthusiasm of a big mass 
meeting where a great Christian orator is 
preaching, people will have their emo- 
tions moved and so will say that they 





accept Christ as Saviour. They may even 


be active in the student group for several | 


months, but it is only their flesh that has 
been touched, not their spirit. As a te. 
sult, the root of the matter is not in them 
and they have not been truly regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit. It is like the rise 
and fall of the tide in the ocean: the 
water rises and the water falls but there 
is no real increase in the quantity of 
water. In the same way it is comparatively 
easy to get great groups of students or 
other young people into an enthusiastic 
gospel meeting. That is the moment of 
a rising tide of human enthusiasm for 
a particular line of action, and many 
people are easily caught up in it. They 
say they accept Christ as Saviour. They 
may continue for a while in this rising 
tide, but unless God the Holy Spirit is 
really abiding in them, unless they are 
truly converted, nothing has been accom- 
plished, When the tide of that enthusi- 
asm ebbs and subsides, nothing will 
remain. Only that which lasts for eter- 
nity really counts, and we want to work 
for eternity, not for these rising tides 
of human enthusiasm. 

In my sober judgment, the single 
greatest danger to effective student work 
is the failure to preach the pure, simple 
gospel week after week and month after 
month, University students have the pe- 
culiar temptation of trying to appeal to 
their fellow classmates who do not know 
the Lord, by referring to their general 
interests—politics, philosophy, national- 
ism, historical research, or the current 
problems of today. We seem to feel that 
if we can present the gospel in the frame- 
work of these current problems—sug- 
gesting a solution to the economic, social, 
or political ills of the day—we shall be 
doing the twofold task of interesting the 
students in the things of the Lord and 
making a constructive contribution to the 
problems of the present day. This is the 
greatest of all fallacies. Nothing will 
ruin a student testimony quicker than 
this. I cannot stress sufficiently how great 
a danger this is to Christian students and 
how great a failure will be their testi- 
mony if they depart from the simple 
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proclamation of the gospel and the teach- 
ing of the Word of God itself. 

The pride of intellect and a desire to 
speak of one’s knowledge in the line of 
one’s own education must be avoided in 
Christian work. Take for example the 
Apostle Paul, a brilliant, well-educated 
linguist, taught in the philosophy and 
the religious point of view of his day; 
then study his epistles. They are pure, 
unmixed with the human philosophy and 
curtent problems of the day. Consider the 
political situation in Paul’s day with 
the emperor Nero; the social situation 
with slavery; the economic situation with 
the economic domination of Rome; the 
political situation of being a Jew in a 
country that was occupied by a foreign 
invader, Rome. Not once does Paul deal 
with these matters. Even in his famous 
sermon in Athens, all he does is to ob- 
serve that there is an altar to an unknown 
God and immediately he begins to use 
this as a basis for preaching Christ. This 
can all be summed up in the words of 
Paul to the Corinthians: “I am deter- 
mined to know nothing among you save 
Christ and Him crucified.” Let us follow 
his example and concentrate on the Word 
of God and the preaching of the gospel, 
trusting the Spirit of God to convict of 
sin and to enlighten concerning the Sav- 
iour, the Lord Jesus. 

Day by day, politics, philosophy, his- 
tory, science, psychology, and sociology 
are taught in the classroom; the problems 
of today in relation to these points of 
view are discussed. But Christ is seldom 
mentioned. The only excuse for a student 
gtoup’s carrying on for God is their sense 
of responsibility to preach the gospel, to 
teach the Word of God to their class- 
mates who otherwise will not hear it. 
This is the only justification of the stu- 
dent movement. There is no more false 
concept than that the unconverted stu- 
dent can be interested in the things of 
God by an introduction in terms of poli- 
tics, philosophy, economics, etc. This sort 
of emphasis will produce the complete 
degeneracy of the student movement and 
will actually weaken spiritually the 
Christians themselves. I have observed 
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this in a number of countries. 

My interest in the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship stems from the fact that 
this movement, as I have observed it, is 
true to the principle that Christianity 
shall not be diluted with politics, etc. 
The movement concentrates on the 
preaching of the pure gospel and it is 
for this reason that I have been spon- 
soring and helping our student group in 
Hungary. 


* * * 


Last Call 


This is the last issue of His in which 
readers can be reminded of the deadline date— 
March 1, 1948—for the receipt of manuscripts 
in the tract-writing contest announced jointly 
by IVCF and Good News Publishers in the 
November issue of HIs. 

More entries are needed that are slanted to 
appeal especially to college students—the kind 
of tract that a Christian student need not be 
ashamed to present, or a non-Christian be em- 
barrassed to receive. 

These are the rules of the contest: 

1, All manuscripts must be in the His 
office, 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1, by 
March 1, 1948. 

2. Manuscripts may not exceed 500 words 
in length. 

3. Tracts must appeal to unsaved students 
of college and universities. 

4. The decisions of the judges are final. 

A first prize of $15, a second prize of $10, 
and two $5 prizes will be awarded. The win- 
ning tracts will be printed by Good News 
Publishers, and will be available for use by 
IVCF students and others. 





* * * 


I have discovered, too, through years 
of association with student work, that 
educated people, who spend their lives 
filling their minds with the knowledge 
of this world, to an even greater extent 
than the uneducated require their hearts 
and minds to be filled with the very 
Word of God itself; otherwise, they will 
be invalid Christians, spiritual cripples. 
Because the mind of the educated Chris- 
tian is so filled with the knowledge of 
this life, he has to make an extra special 
effort to fill his heart and mind with the 


Word of God in order to allow it to 
guide and control all his mental processes 
and condition and govern all the other 
knowledge that he has acquired. 

Let us remember the statement in 
I Peter 1:24, “For all flesh is as grass, and 
all the glory of man as the flower of 
gtass.”” It is the Word of God that abides 
forever as verse 23 shows: We are “born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever.” We are 
regenerated by the very Word of God. 


In addition to the regular student 
meetings in Budapest, I have often taken 
on a holiday a group of students from the 
Christian Union out to a quiet place in 
the mountains, in the country, or by the 
river; there we would spend the entire 
day over the Word of God. We would 
take one book of the Bible—perhaps one 
of the prophets or an epistle—and I 
would teach and explain that book to the 
students. We found in spending a day 
over the Word of God in this way with- 
out any distractions or other responsibili- 
ties, that we would open our hearts to the 
Word of God and to God Himself; in 
spending this time in meditation and in- 
struction in the Word, with a season of 
prayer, we were built up and strength- 
ened in the Lord and I felt that a day 
spent in this way was one of the great 
contributing factors to the spiritual life 
of the students and to the Evangelical 
Union as a whole. 

This is very different from studying 
about the Word of God, studying prob- 
lems of historicity and textual criticism. 
We spent our time studying the very 
Scriptures themselves and so the Holy 
Spirit through the Word ministered 
Christ to us. 

I do recommend this quiet day over 
the Word of God to any group that can 
arrange it. When next you have an Inter- 
Varsity staff member with you or some 
other suitable speaker, why not arrange a 
day’s excursion, take out a picnic lunch 
and then spend a whole day over the 
Word of God itself ? Take one book and 
study it together, praying that the Lord 
will thereby build you up in the Spirit. 











Now jesus loved Martha...” (John 
11:5). 

If that phrase had read, “Now Jesus 
loved Mary,” I wouldn’t have paid much 
attention. But why Martha? 

Martha is the one whom Jesus rebuked 
one day. And since then, we've all been 
doing it. Martha wasn’t spiritual, we 
say. Martha didn’t pay attention to the 
things that matter. Perhaps I am ex- 
pressing my own attitude! Just what did 
happen about Martha? 

Why, Martha was busy and distracted 
and nervous that day. Jesus had come to 
her house and there was so much that 
had to be done! There sat Mary, listening 
to Him, while Martha did all the work. 

Of course, if we had been Martha, 
we'd have just smiled very sweetly at 
Mary. We'd have thought, “My, how 
lovely to see her sitting there!” Or is that 
what we do when there is company and 
some member of the family quietly leaves 
the kitchen and sits and visits, leaving 
the work to us? 

No, I’m afraid I wouldn’t have been 
very sweet. I'd have called out from the 
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now JESUS torea MARTHA 


Caen eee ee 


by PHYLLIS REISIG 


kitchen, “Mary, will you come here just 
a minute please?” Then when she came, 
I'd have started in telling her what I 
thought of her. “Are you going to sit 
there all day, while I do all the work? 
A fine sister you are!” When I got. 
through, she'd have started setting the 
table without saying a word! 

But what did Martha do? She went to 
the Lord. Tired, distracted, confused, 
and I imagine angry, she went to Him. 
She presented her complaint to Him! 

And I think she did the right thing. 
Why can’t we learn to come to Him when 
we are tired, irritated, and angry instead 
of telling someone off? 

Martha was probably very much 
shocked at the answer she received from 
her Lord. Surely He could see that she 
was busy and needed Mary’s help! But 
what did He do? He defended Mary. He 
very gently reminded Martha that wor- 
ship is even more important than service. 
She needed to learn that the value of 
service is increased when it comes after 
worship. He quietly showed her that He 
wanted her more than all she could do 
for Him! Of course, because ‘Jesus 
loved Martha.” 

I suppose a good test of real spiritual- 
ity is how a person responds to a rebuke. 
Is he willing to admit that he is wrong? 
Is he willing to be corrected even when 
it looks as if he were quite justified in 
his complaints ? 

We aren’t told how Martha responded. 
But let us look in on her a little later. 
Her brother Lazarus had died, and Jesus 
came too late. But Martha went out to 
meet Him. She did not fall at His feet 
as Mary did when she arrived, and we 
might think she should have. But Jesus 
did not rebuke her for coming that way. 
He loved her, remember. 


It is what Martha said that makes me 
think she responded to the correction in 
the right way! It is interesting to notice 
that both sisters said the same thing 
when they saw Him: “Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died,” 
But Martha added, ‘I know that even 
now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it thee.” Martha had not 
really given up hope. She still hoped He 
would do something. 

Here is a confession of faith almost as 
great as Peter’s. And Peter received his 
by revelation. This makes me wonder if 
Martha had not spent more time with 
Him after what He said that day! 


“Now Jesus loved Martha.” There are 
some people whom you can’t help but 
love. But Martha wasn’t that type—per- 
haps Mary was. Just why did the Holy 
Spirit record the graphic declaration 
about Martha? 

He wrote it for folks like me who 
need to be reminded that just because 
others do not approach God as I do, ot 
as I think they should, God is not pleased, 
This is a form of spiritual pride that 
creeps in unawares and it needs rebuking, 


just as much as Martha’s attitude did. 


Who are we, then, to dare to criticize 
those whom He loves? 

Jesus rebuked Martha—but He te 
buked her in love. Did you ever notice 
how He spoke to her? “Martha, Martha." 
In that twice-repeated name, there seems 
to be so much tenderness. 


It reminds one of the day He pro 
nounced judgment upon Jerusalem. The 
tears streamed down His blessed face 4s 
He faltered, “Jerusalem, Jerusalem.” 

God grant us hearts willing to take 
His rebuke and, if the time ever comes 
to correct others, to do it in His way. 
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Some TIME AGO a friend gave me a 
beautifully bound anthology, Great 
Companions, which carries the subtitle, 
“Readings on the Meaning and Conduct 
of Life from Ancient and Modern 
Sources.” This most interesting volume 
of some six hundred pages was compiled 
by Robert French Leavens and first pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press in April, 
1927, the fifth printing being in 1929. 
The final section of twenty-five pages is 
headed, ‘““The Coming Day.” Wondering 
what a secular anthology might have to 
say about such a subject as this, I read 
the pages with the greatest interest. Here, 
of course, is Tennyson’s ‘The Vision of 
the World,’ Mazzini’s “The Two Al- 
tars,” the Preamble to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, Victor Hugo's 
famous passage on the United States of 
Europe, and so on, and a poem by John 
Addington Symonds (1840-1893), the 
English critic and poet—"The Coming 
Day.” I had never read the lines before, 
and perhaps you haven't either: 


These things shall be,—a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall 
rise 

With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin, nor shame, 
Though pain and passion may not die, 
For man shall be at one with God 

In bonds of firm necessity. 


A whole essay could be written on 
these five stanzas, but I had two reactions 
as I read these lines: first, that the hope 
Symonds set forth here has not become a 
teality since he wrote; in fact, the very 
Opposite has taken place. Men have 
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proved themselves to be beasts indeed, 
monsters of brutality in these last two 
awful wars, and what has come from the 
skies has not been music, nor has our 
earth become paradise. All his dreams 
would seem to be canceled by the subse- 
quent history of our earth. 

But, for my second thought, study that 
last stanza. These very ideas are found 
in the Bible, especially in the twenty- 
first chapter of Revelation: almost the 
very phrases are there. Everything ter- 
rible and painful, everything causing 
sorrow and suffering and death will be 
put away, and God will tabernacle with 
men. But the difference between this 
dream of Symonds’ and the twenty-first 
chapter of Revelation is that the ultimate 
paradise and eternal state of perfection 
and glory of the latter result from the 
redemptive work of Christ. One cannot 
lift out this glorious chapter and say, 
“This I believe,” and at the same time 
refuse to believe the history, the sacrifice, 
the fundamental laws—the revelation of 
God that precede this chapter; it is these 
that make this chapter possible. Symonds 
took his idea, if not his phraseology, 
from the Christian hope, but he elim- 
inates all that makes the Christian hope 
possible and presents his dream as an 
unrelated cloud without historical foun- 
dations and therefore without assurance. 
We Christians know about everything 
the poets could dream about in the future 
glory of the human race, but that glory is 
possible only through the regenerating 
and redeeming work of Christ, indivi- 
dually and universally. Calvary, the 
preaching of the gospel, and a personal 
relationship to Christ and His ultimate 
reign are necessary for bringing about 
such dreams as these. 


* * * 
I was struck the other day with a 


EDITOR’S QUOTIDIAN 


phrase of the Revised Version rendering 
of Colossians 2:2: “unto all riches of the 
full assurance of understanding.” That 
phrase, “the full assurance of under- 
standing,” laid strong hold on me. This 
is what young Christians must have. We 
can never divorce our faith and religious 
experience from our understanding. We 
do not want to, and we are not told to do 
so in the Scriptures. Here clearly the 
great apostle tells us we may in our 
understanding have full assurance. 


I looked up this phrase in John Eadie’s 
century-old commentary to see if he had 
a good sentence on this exhortation. I 
found one of the richest pages of New 
Testament interpretation that I have read 
for a long time and I feel confident that 
many readers will want to copy it into 
their wide-margin Bibles: 

“The full assurance of understand- 
ing’ is the fixed persuasion that you com- 
prehend the truth, and that it is the truth 
which you comprehend. It is not merely 
the vivid belief, that what occupies the 
mind is the Divine verity, but that this 
verity is fully understood. The mind 
which has reached this elevation, is con- 
fident that it does not misconceive the 
statements of the gospel, or attach to 
them a meaning which they do not bear. 
Believing them to be of God, it is certain 
that it apprehends the mind of God in 
His message. If a man possesses not this 
certainty—if the view he now cherishes 
differs from that adopted by him again— 
if what he holds today be modified or 
explained away tomorrow—if new im- 
pressions chase away other convictions, 
and are themselves as rapidly exiled in 
turn—if, in short, he is ‘ever learning 
and never able to come to the knowledge 
of the truth,’ then such dubiety and fluc- 

(Continued on page 35, column 1) 








HOW TO 


GET READY 


by CAROL ALLISON 


Scores of Christian young peo- 
ple are looking forward to 
future service on the foreign 
mission field. This article is pre- 
sented to help them answer the 
question, “How may I best 
prepare?” 


HE LORD wants me on the mission 
field.” 


A simple statement in itself, this is 
one that has almost invariably been pre- 
ceded by earnest heart-searching and 
prayer. It is no small thing to turn from 
the comparative ease of the homeland 
to unknown difficulties and discomforts 
abroad. And it is an even greater thing 
to be so completely in fellowship with 
the Lord that His call to service receives 
a willing Yes. 

But amid the joy of the decision a 
bothersome question is bound to break 
through: “Am I a fit person to carry the 
gospel of life to a dying world?” 

And the next question is: ‘‘How can 
I prepare myself so that I am fit to 
preach the gospel ?” 


Perhaps the best way to approach this 
subject is to understand that a primary 
qualification of a missionary is to realize 
his complete unfitness for the task. This 
is necessary because a missionary’s work 
is pre-eminently spiritual and can be 
accomplished only through complete de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit. A man 
who feels himself equal to his job is less 
apt to let the Spirit work through him 
than one who knows he is inadequate. 

Of course this must not be construed 
to mean that a missionary candidate 
should take no pains to fit himself for 
the task. The missionary calling is not 
only one of the highest in the world; it 
is also one of the most difficult. It de- 
mands the best kind of all-round prepa- 
ration, not only because of the nature 
of the undertaking, but most of all be- 
cause of the Person to be represented. 
A missionary is an ambassador for Christ 
in a foreign land, and he must be able 
to represent his King ably and well. 


Since the job to be done on the 
mission field is primarily a spiritual one, 
the spiritual preparation is of utmost 
importance. Upon this, the work will 
stand or fall, and to go out without 
proper training of the spiritual life is to 
invite failure. An experience of regener- 
ation is of course the first step, and this 
will have taken place before the decision 
for the foreign field with almost no 
exceptions, 

A Spirit-filled, Spirit-led, God-cen- 
tered life is the really basic point of 
preparation and should be given pre-emi- 
nence. This life should be a deep one 
and dependent only upon the Lord and 
not upon public worship and Christian 
fellowship. It will not be possible to 
hear an inspiring sermon every Sunday 
on the mission field, or to hear great 
Bible teachers. The missionary is in the 
position of always giving out, and the 
well will run dry if it is not fed by 
eternal springs from within. 

A thorough knowledge of the Bible 
that is heart- as well as head-knowledge 
is also important. This might be called 
intellectual preparation, for a great deal 
of it will be obtained through formal 





education; but if it is not a spiritual 
knowledge also, it has little value. The 
Bible is the tool of the missionary, and 
he must know it and know how to use it 

In connection with this there must be 
a knowledge—again a spiritual thing— 


of the great fundamental truths of | 


Christianity; the prospective missionary 
should have firm convictions. The 
church of Christ cannot afford to export 
doubt. 

The missionary’s work is spiritual 
work and the primary part of it is soul- 
winning. Crossing the ocean does not 
make a missionary, and the person who 
does not lead souls to Christ here at 
home will find it even more difficult in 
a foreign land. To be successful in 
spiritual endeavors here is one good way 
to insure success on the mission field. 

Perhaps next in importance to the 
spiritual preparation is the preparation 
of the character. Personnel directors 
frequently say that one of the chief 
causes for failures in the business world 
is not lack of ability to do the work, but 
personality faults. How much more is 
this true in the missionary enterprise, 
where isolation in small groups and the 
strain of strange climates, customs, and 
peoples tend to exaggerate the character 
traits of the missionaries. 

An excellent rule to follow in the 
training of the character is to endeavor 
to mold habits after the example of 
Christ. To be able to say, “The love of 
Christ constraineth me,”’ and to act ac- 
cordingly in all situations would yield 
complete success in this part of the mis- 
sionary’s preparation. 

It is frequently helpful, however, to 
have concrete suggestions as a guide, and 
the following are some traits veteran 
missionaries consider important on the 
field: Cultivate the art of making friends. 
Be ready to take the lowest place 
and to do small things faithfully. Learn 
to prefer, love, help, appreciate, and 
speak well of others. Learn to fit into 
your place. Be sympathetic. Develop 
an agreeable, pleasant, cheerful temper: 
ament, a sense of humor, sound judg: 
ment, and a capacity for leadership. De- 
velop the ability to work with others 
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with respect and co-operation. Learn to 
be tactful and adaptable. 


While the importance of preparation 
of the spirit and the character is often 
slighted and hence needs careful empha- 
sis, it is necessary also to place the proper 
emphasis upon formal education and the 
acquisition of basic skills. Because mis- 
sionaries, perhaps more than any other 
individuals, require a well-rounded train- 
ing, the missionary candidate must attain 
balance in his preparation. 


An important phase of intellectual 
training is the cultivation of habits of 
mental discipline, hard work, and the 
ability to follow the path of patient, con- 
centrated, sustained study. The mission- 
ary should have a true student spirit, al- 
ways learning and always willing to 
learn. The ability to translate thoughts 
into actual experience and to get to the 
roots of men’s indifference is also im- 
portant, as is the cultivation of reason- 
ing powers and the art of thinking on 
one’s feet. 


A list of the actual knowledge and 
skills that would be helpful could be so 
extended that the candidate would never 
reach the foreign field. That is one reason 
the missionary must always have a stu- 
dent spirit; there will always be oppor- 
tunity to learn. Such a list would, of 
course, be varied according to the in- 
dividual’s tastes and abilities, and the 
field and type of work to be done. 

Some type of formal educational train- 
ing is considered essential by almost all 
mission boards today, although this var- 
ies as to type and amount. College is 
asked for by many, while others stress 
Bible school or seminary. Many want a 
combination of college and Bible train- 
ing, especially in the case of men in a 
seminary, College training of course 
should follow the line of the individual’s 
abilities: teacher-training for prospective 
teachers, medical training for doctors and 
nurses, etc. It is well to meet all the re- 
quirements that a particular type of work 
would call for in this country. The mis- 
sion field is no place for slip-shod pre- 
paration. 

In addition to this training, there are 
many kinds of special abilities and skills 
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that are helpful on the mission field. One 
of the most basic of these is the ability 
to master difficult languages. Unless this 
can be done, missionary work becomes 
almost impossible. A candidate should 
know something about missionary his- 
tory, biography, principles, and practices. 
A knowledge of educational theory and 
of Sunday school and pastoral work— 
with practical experience along these 
lines—is very important, not only for 
educational or evangelistic workers but 
also for others. Many a nurse has been 
asked to superintend a Sunday school in 
the wilds of India or Africa! 

A knowledge of comparative religions 
and of the people who are to be reached 
is almost essential. Along with this, the 
missionary who is acquainted with the 
typography of the country, its climate, 
diseases, strategic points, and the mis- 
sion boards and their relationships will 
have a distinct advantage when he 
reaches the field. 


Practical medical knowledge and the 
ability to keep well are other basic 
branches of learning into which the can- 
didate should delve. The missionary 
should also possess a knowledge of sani- 
tation, for in foreign lands there is no 
public health service; the services we have 
learned to expect from our government 
usually have to be done by the individual. 
Safe water and food supply could very 
well be the thread by which the propa- 
gation of the gospel in certain areas de- 
pends. 


There are also some basic practical arts 
and skills which will almost certainly 
be found useful on the foreign field. 
Women should know how to cook and 
keep house under somewhat primitive 
conditions. They should also possess a 
knowledge of plain sewing. Men should 
have a knowledge of carpentry and gar- 
dening, of machines and radio, and any 
other manual skills that can be acquired. 
As one missionary has said, ‘‘Every fact 
learned now will count for something by 
and by.” 

Besides these, there is an almost end- 
less list of skills that would prove helpful 
on the mission field, the acquisition of 
which will be determined largely by in- 
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dividual tastes, Music, drawing, photog- 
raphy, typing, bookkeeping, etc. could 
all be used to good advantage, either 
in the work itself or as a means of re- 
laxation. 

One thing, however, must be remem- 
bered. All of this preparation will be of 
no value whatsoever if the body is not in 
sound physical health. Mission boards are 
extremely particular about this point, for 
its importance is obvious. Therefore, the 
missionary candidate should do all that 
is possible toward the cultivation of a 
vigorous, vital constitution. Good health 
habits of sleep, food, relaxation, and 
self-control should be developed now. 
An appetite for plain, healthful food 
should be acquired, and an earnest 
effort made to overcome any undue 
squeamishness. The whole effect of the 
message may at times depend upon the 
missionary’s ability to eat without hesi- 
tation strange, distasteful foods. The can- 
didate should also seek to develop physi- 
cal endurance and should be accustomed 
to taking regular exercise. 

The consideration of missionary prep- 
aration is apt to be confusing, for the 
field is wide and the time is short. The 
sense of desperation that may come when 
trying to learn so much in so little time 
is easily dispelled if the candidate will 
remember that God does not call those 
who do not have the ability, and that He 
does not send forth those who have not 
had time to prepare. In the face of such 
a great task, the dependence must be 
only and always upon the Holy Spirit and 
His guidance. 

(Much of this material was taken from the 
articles on missionary preparation in The 
Call, Qualifications, and Preparation of Mis- 


sionary Candidates published by the Student 
Volunteer Movement in 1906.) 


From many campuses the call has come for 
more news items of student activities in His. 
The editors are willing to expand "News of 
the Campus” into a two-page feature as soon 
as enough material is received to make that 
possible. Items about chapter activities of all 
kinds or about the achievements of individual 
chapter members or alumni are wanted. 

Reporters should remember that the dead- 
line for any given issue is the 25th of the 
second month before (i.e., February 25 is the 
deadline for the April issue). Address all 
news items to His, News of the Campus 
Editor, 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1, Illinoss. 








Discussion OF THE relative merits of in- 
tellectual and emotional techniques of 
speaking, preaching, and otherwise deal- 
ing with people has separated too many 
Christians already. Actually, there seems 
to be an answer. 


Our English word intellect comes from 
the Latin word intellectus (understood), 
the past participle of intellegere, to per- 
ceive. Involved here is the process of cog- 
nition which includes such mental activi- 
ties as perception, ideas, memory, recog- 
nition and, perhaps most important of 
all, reason. It involves the formation of 
concepts and judgment. 


Emotion, according to Webster, can 
refer to any of various feelings or at- 
titudes, e.g., fear, anger, disgust, grief, 
joy, surprise, yearning, etc. Emotional 
means pertaining to, prone to, appealing 
to, or arousing emotion. There is a fur- 
ther shade of meaning in the term: the 
use of rational or irrational associations 
to bring about a desired attitude or de- 
cision—as, using dramatics to evoke a 
certain frame of mind. 


Now let us apply these definitions to 
the process whereby a person comes to 
know Christ. In order for this process to 
come about, a man must first recognize 
his need and then the person and work 
of Jesus Christ. The statement, “Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved,” certainly refers to the intel- 
lectual process of believing, although it 
does not mean that reconciliation to God 
is merely intellectual assent to a formula, 
as some Christians seem to understand it. 

Actually, the deepest and most basic 
thoughts and values of the individual 
are at stake. We read, “For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.”"? And when these thoughts of the 
heart, so to speak, are uprooted, then a 
supernatural change takes place: the 
Spirit of God comes into the individual 
and his whole philosophy -of life is 
changed. 

This reference to the heart does not 
mean that this is primarily an emotional 
affair, although the emotions are natur- 
ally involved. The important thing is the 


Feeling 
or Thinking 
Christ? 


by W. BREWSTER KOPP 


choice that is made by the individual, and 
choice involves the will, which is pri- 
marily an exercise of reason. The truth 
of this is obvious when we attempt to 
consider the possibility of free will apart 
from a reasoning creature. It is nonsense 
to talk of an animal’s having free will 
in the sense that we are using the term. 
Thus, it would be incorrect to think of a 
bee as being good or bad, inasmuch as 
insects are incapable of moral choice. 
On the other hand, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that a bee could become emo- 
tional, e.g., angry! 


I do not mean to deny that the process 
of conversion has emotional elements. 
For the unregenerate or “natural man” 
has an emotional barrier against the 
teaching of the Truth and this must be 
overcome;® consequently, there must de- 
finitely be an emotional phase of the con- 
version process. Even in the exercise of 
the will emotions often play a real and 
lasting part—as in a decision for mar- 
riage. Then too, the completed process 
is bound to have an emotional effect, as 
we are dealing with the very center of 
one’s life, although the effect will vary 
tremendously with different individuals. 


All this does not mean that either rea- 
son or emotion—or both—can possibly 
bring about a spiritual birth. The dy- 
namic force involved is the Spirit of God 
working; without Him nothing can be 








accomplished. It is He that does a work 
of grace in an individual when that per. 
son accepts Christ’s atoning work. 


We observe, however, that God works 
through the power of reason. In the Old 
Testament God said, ‘Come now, and 
let us reason together, . . . though your 


sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white’ 


as snow.’’* In the New Testament we ob- 
serve that Christ certainly directed His 
discussion to the reason of His listeners. 
When the disciples on the road to Em- 
maus did not understand that it was the 
risen Christ with whom they were speak- 
ing, He could have dealt with them in 
a good many ways, but “he expounded 
unto them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself.”5 And the Apostle 
Paul, the greatest missionary that the 
Church has ever had, in dealing with the 
believers at Thessalonica ‘‘for three sab- 
bath days reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures.” When at the Church of Cor- 
inth, “he reasoned in the synagogue 
every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews 
and the Greeks.’’? Likewise, he “‘rea- 
soned’’® with the Church at Ephesus, he 
““expounded’’® to the believers at Rome, 
and he pleaded before Festus who, ind- 
dentally, trembled as Paul “reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come.”?° Apparently the reasoning of 
Paul, empowered by the Holy Spirit, was 
not to be scoffed at. 
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But let us not go to the extreme on this 
idea of dealing with reason and the in- 
tellect. We must remember that a man 
has emotional faculties just as surely as 
| he has intellectual faculties. And, since 
| individuals are not homogeneous, the 

various causes, results, and manifesta- 

tions of emotions vary tremendously. 

People do not respond to the same things 

in the same way, and consequently we 

must recognize that God is going to use 
different people and different methods 
to reach the different types of individuals. 

So this becomes a plea for tolerance of 

method. We cannot and must not expect 

everyone to conform to our particular 
methods, and furthermore, we must not 
criticize the use of techniques which the 

Spirit of God is using to bring other 

people to know Christ as Saviour. 


It seems evident, then, that there is 
no quarrel between emotion and reason. 
On the intellectual side, we observe the 
supreme importance of the command- 
ments of God to “‘be always ready to give 
an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you with 
meekness and fear,’’4 and “‘be ye there- 
fore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves,”’}2 


1 Acts 16:31 7 Acts 18:4 
2 Romans 10:10 8 Acts 18:19 
3 Romans 8:5-8 9 Acts 28:23 


* Isaiah 1:18 
5 Luke 24:27 
8 Acts 17:2 


10Acts 24:25 
11 | Peter 3:15 
12 Matthew 10:16 


a pins and buttons will be avail- 
able some time in the future through the 
IVCF office in Canada... but only those who 
send in prepaid orders may receive them. The 
pins cost 90¢ each; the buttons 65c each. Stu- 
dents who ave interested in this matter should 
send in their orders paid in advance right 


away to the IVCF office, 30 St. Mary, Tor- 
onto 5, Ontario. 


A. EXTRAORDINARY, but regular chapter of 
Inter-Varsity has functioned during the sum- 
mer at the University of Mexico where hun- 
dreds of U.S. students enroll every year. In 
the interest of laying firm Seandiaiioce for 
His summer's IVCF activities at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, Christian students who 
plan to attend are asked to get in touch im- 
prtiaely with Associate General Secretary 
‘ pres H. Troutman, Inter-Varsity Christian 
thowship, 64 W. Randolph, Chicago 1, lil. 


(Continued from page 11) 
customed to thinking in terms of Greek 
mythology and that they dared to mold 
their Gospels in the forms of Homeric 
myths? Does he think that the Apostle 
Peter, a rugged fisherman, drew these 
“pictures” out of his imagination? Does 
he think that doubting Thomas was con- 
vinced finally of the physical resurrection 
of Jesus one week after the event had 
taken place, by someone drawing pretty 
pictures? Was it pictures, dreams, and 
fantasies, sweet little reminiscences of 
something that never took place, that 
turned the world upside-down and made 
men go singing to the stake and arena? 


If there was a group of people on 
earth in the first century that had abso- 
lutely no traffic with the Greek and 
Roman deities, it was these Jews of 
Palestine. In fact, Dr. Case himself says 
“the Jews of Palestine at the beginning 
of the present era were singularly free 
from indulgence in magic and other 
gross displays of superstition that often 
marked the life of their Gentile neigh- 
bor” (pp. 5, 6). Then why would they 
accept fanciful stories of the resurrec- 
tion of one Jesus? Would people who 
had no use for myths and lived in the 
very city where that event was said to 
have taken place be likely to believe in 
the resurrection story if it were a myth? 

The Greek and Roman myths are 
known today. We study them and trace 
their influence over literature; we exam- 
ine closely the vocabulary of Homer and 
marvel at the richness of his pages. But 
there is no cult of Hercules today; no 
one today is worshiping Zeus or Apollo 
or Jupiter. The Greek gods are dead. But 
there are millions who believe with all 
their souls and minds in the resurrection 
of this person Jesus—and they are not 
all stupid, illiterate people. Many are 
professors in universities and outstand- 
ing scholars. In every generation great 
intellects, as well as others, have publicly 
confessed their faith in the resurrection 
of Christ. Scientists stand up and con- 
fess it today. Literary scholar C. S. Lewis 
can write from Oxford and confess his 
faith in the Resurrection. 
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Now how does it happen that confi- 
dence in the Greek myths disappeared 
long ago, but absolute confidence in the 
reality of the resurrection of Christ abides 
in the blazing light of modern science, 
under the scalpel of severest criticism? 
No one has to write a book today to dis- 
prove the historical reality of Achilles. 


Dr. CASE devotes a chapter to the subject 
of ‘“The Function of Heroic Saviors,” an 
old subject with anti-supernaturalists. He 
reminds us that in the Mediterranean 
world some outstanding men, generally 
subsequent to their death, were deified. 
He mentions especially the deification of 
Julius Caesar, and argues that, inasmuch 
as men were accustomed to deifying out- 
standing characters, in a similar manner, 
some people in Palestine got together 
and determined to deify Jesus who, 
though good and kind, had been unjustly 
treated and condemned to death. Of 
course, if Jesus were only a man, we 
would expect the Caesar cult to flourish 
farther and remain longer than a cult in 
which Jesus was deified. Caesar was the 
ruler of the Roman Empire, one of the 
greatest rulers the earth has ever known; 
Jesus was a humble carpenter in obscure 
little Nazareth. Caesar had proved him- 
self one of the supreme military geni- 
uses of all time; Jesus walked only the 
roads of Palestine and conquered only 
individuals. To follow Caesar meant 
glory, rich spoil, and political office. To 
follow Jesus meant to be ostracized from 
the ecclesiastical circles of Palestine; it 
meant persecution and hardship and 
death, Caesar gathered around him the 
great of that day: Pompey, Cicero, Ves- 
pasian, Anthony, etc. Jesus gathered 
around him a tax collector and some Gali- 
lean fishermen. Caesar died spectacularly, 
stabbed by Brutus, a death that Caesar's 
friends determined immediately to re- 
venge, a death that shook the Roman 
Empire. Jesus died in shame on a cross 
between two thieves, with a mob throw- 
ing insults at Him, and even God for- 
saking Him. 

The Caesar cult began about seventy- 
five years before the death of our Lord. 








It had a good start. How does it happen 
that within two centuries the Caesar cult 
was dead, but thousands and thousands 
of men and women of every walk of 
life had been delivered from the bondage 
of sin and the fear of death by the name 
of Jesus Christ? How does it happen 
that the Caesar cult as well as the other 
ancient Roman and Greek religions are 
not found today, but the “Christian cult” 
goes on? This problem needs facing, and 
only a reasonable explanation will be ac- 
cepted in a day like ours. 

The reason millions now worship 
Christ while no one worships Caesar, is 
that some things were true of Christ that 
were never true of Caesar, and men are 
looking for these things in their Saviour 
and God. Caesar was a sinner. The Lord 
Jesus Christ was abselutely holy; to this 
men agree, whatever their convictions re- 
garding His deity. He never had to con- 
fess His sins, and God Himself declared 
that in Him He was wholly pleased. The 
disciples who knew Him best confess 
that in Him was no sin. None who fought 
with Caesar or worked with him in the 
Roman Senate could ever say that of him. 

Then too, the words of the Lord have 
proved infinitely more precious through 
the centuries than Caesar's. I can well 
remember in our sophomore year in high 
school reading Caesar's Commentaries, 
and how some students reconstructed the 
bridge which Caesar described in a fa- 
mous passage and marvelled at the care- 
fulness of the description. But when we 
got through Caesar's Commentaries we 
were not better boys, in our souls. There 
was nothing in Caesar’s words to take 
to our hearts. There was no power to 
change our inner nature. There were no 
lines of hope regarding everlasting life. 
There was no assurance of God's love. 
There was no comfort for broken men, 
no light for those approaching the dark- 
ness of death. If Caesar had said it, time 
would have proved false the statement 
“My words shall never pass away.” But 
they are Jesus’ words and time is proving 
them true. 

Only once in the last thirty years have 
I heard Caesar’s Commentaries quoted 
on a public occasion. Remembering his 


boyhood days, the King of England was 
able to recall what Caesar had said about 
the great bravery of the Belgians. But 
every day, all over the world, millions of 
people are reading and remembering the 
words of Jesus. Thousands of young men 
are giving their lives to study them. On 
the Lord’s Day multitudes of people in 
every tribe and nation are edified, con- 
victed, cleansed, comforted, lifted, and 
strengthened by sermons preached from 
these words. 

Yes, there are reasons for the fading of 
the cult of Caesar and for the abiding- 
ness of the Christian religion. 

The body of Caesar could be seen for 
years after his death by devoted follow- 
ers and the visitors to Rome, but no man 
ever saw the dead body of Jesus after 
the morning of that first Easter. They saw 
Him crucified, they saw the empty tomb, 
they heard Him speak, they watched Him 
break bread, they heard His voice, they 
recognized Him, and as they looked upon 
Him, they cried, “My Lord and my 
God.” These facts separate the cult of 
Caesar from the Christian faith. God had 
raised Him and declared Him thus to be 
His Son. 

This is not a myth lifted out of Homer; 
this is an event carved into the history 
of the first century. This is not something 
no mortal eyes could behold, transacted 
in the cloudy heights of Mount Olym- 
pus; this is something that fishermen, 
women of Jerusalem, doubting men, 
skeptical men, saddened men, bewild- 
ered men, holy men, men of the truth— 
all of them saw, heard, handled, and 
knew. “This is the gospel,” said the 
mighty Saul of Tarsus, now Paul the 
Apostle, “that Jesus Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, and that 
He rose again from the dead on the third 
day according to the Scriptures.” 

The purpose of Dr. Case’s book is to 
account naturalistically for the origins of 
our Christian faith in order to empha- 
size his belief that the supernatural parts 
of Christ’s life were only myths to be 
added to the other myths of the Mediter- 
ranean world, But not only was there an 
enormous difference between Jesus and 
the gods, but how does it happen that 





these Hebrew people, who loathed th 
whole pantheon of Greek and Roma | 
deities, should put the life of our Lord | 
into their mold? And how does it hap | 
pen that this story was accepted in the | 
first century, the skeptical age which fi 
diculed the Greek gods? As Dr. Cag 
says, ‘“The followers of Plato . . . hesits. 
ted to accept popular notions about a 
partitions” (p. 31). “The Stoics, at leas 
in their more strenuous moods, did no 
take kindly to the notion of specific ap. 
paritions of deity” (p. 36). “Jewish 
reserve with reference to apparitions of 
God was shared by the earliest Chris 
tians” (p. 34). Dr. Case also refers to 
the third book of Cicero, De Natura De. 
orum, beginning especially with Chapter 
15. Let one turn to this and see the ti- 
dicule cast upon the Greek gods, and the 
sneering attitude of the Romans, and 
then let him frankly face this question: 
with all this skepticism in the world, 
how did this story of the resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth gain such acceptance? 
This is a question of history and is not 
to be answered by a reference to the gods 
of Homer who were already rejected. 

On the last page of his book, Professor 
Case recommends something to modem 
men. He reminds us that Paul’s epistles 
were always of two parts, and that us 
ually “nearly half the space was given 
up to practical admonitions regarding 
ideals one should cherish and practice.’ 
Then he adds, “The character of the 
ideals that dominated one’s life was the 
fundamental factor in religion.” He ad: 
vises that we give up the apologetic, the 
doctrine, which he says is now outwor, 
and keep the type of life there presented. 

Dr. Case is right in saying there wert 
always two parts to Paul's epistles, but 
he fails to point out that the first half is 
always doctrinal, setting forth the person 
of Jesus Christ as the Son of God; the 
ethics follow. Take away the foundation, 
the superstructure collapses. It is impos 
sible to live the life which the New 
Testament sets before men without the 
Christ who creates that life. It is Christ 
living in us that makes the Christ-life 
possible. 

I wonder, too, why Professor Cas 
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wants to keep the “ideal” that is there 
set up. He doesn’t say we should keep 
the kind of life revealed in Homer's 
Iliad, or in Plutarch’s Lives, or in Sen- 
eca’s philosophy, or in Caesar's Commen- 
taries. Is there then a superiority in the 
New Testament type of life? Professor 
Case would seem to say there is. We be- 
lieve there is. How did this superiority 
atise? Did it arise by people believing 
they saw the risen Lord when they had 
only been deceived by a ghost? 


Wen I CLOSED THE BOOK and thought 
back over the career of the author, and 
recalled his early articles on this question 
of Christ's resurrection, I could not help 
asking myself a question or two. Why 
has Professor Case come back to this sub- 
ject of the resurrection of Christ, after 
forty years of writing, teaching, thinking, 
studying? I know one reason—because 
men still believe in it, and this disturbs 
Professor Case, as it disturbs many others 
who do not want to believe. 


I know another reason—all that Pro- 
fessor Case has ever written, and all that 
others have ever written, against the Res- 
urrection has not been sufficient to dis- 
lodge this foundation of our faith. The 
very fact that these scholars must devote 
years of painstaking toil to building their 
battering-rams and bringing them up 
against the citadel of the Christian faith, 
and there to wear themselves out pound- 
ing against these eternal truths, only to 
come to old age and find that the citadel 
still stands, and that they must force 
themselves to strike once more against 
its foundations—all this is only a con- 
firmation of the great assertion of the 
Apostle. We can do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth. If this is all that 
a mature scholarship in the middle of 
the twentieth century, in this critical 
scientific day, has to offer to the world to 
attempt to persuade men that Christ is 
not the Son of God, that the Resurrection 
is only a myth, and the Christian faith 
must be abandoned, then the Christian 
faith is revealed once again to be safe, 
Secure, unassailable, the truth by which 
Christ can make us free. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
fess a hidden sin that is hindering God’s 
blessing upon an entire group. For in 
so doing God is glorified (v. 19). How? 
Because His judgments are acknowl- 
edged to be right. See Ps, 51:4. 


Tuesday, February 3 

JosHuA 8 (1) Note the Lord’s instruc- 
tions for the capture of Ai. In spiritual 
warfare is the same method always the 
best? (2) Here God gave only the gen- 
eral plan, leaving Joshua to work out the 
details, From the examples of Jericho 
and Ai, learn to discern for every diff- 
culty whether God's Word indicates a 
precise course or a general principle only. 
(3)What was the double provision 
Joshua made for Israel to become ac- 
quainted with God’s law? In the very 
midst of warfare, Israel stopped to offer 
sacrifices to God and to hear His Word. 
How easily they might have deferred 
obeying God's commmand (Deut. 27:1- 
14), What spiritual significance has this 
for me? 


Wednesday, February 4 

JosHuA 9 (1) Because the Gibeonites 
put on a religious front, their wile was 
the more deceptive. Why did Israel not 
discern the stratagem? How only can we 
avoid being taken in by the lies of men? 
See Eph. 6:11. (2) Did the Gibeonites’ 
lie excuse the Israelites from keeping 
their covenant? Whose honor was at 
stake in the covenant (vv. 18, 19) ? Con- 
sider this principle carefully & cp. Ps. 
15:4b. (3) Because Joshua firmly ad- 
hered to the right course in a difficulty, 
for which he was largely to blame, God 
allowed the situation to be overruled for 
good (v. 27). Whom did Joshua desire 
to benefit most from the free labor? Do 
I take this viewpoint toward unexpected 
advantages that come my way? 


Thursday, February & 

JosHuA 10 (1) This chapter shows 
what momentous consequences arose 
from the decision to befriend the Gib- 
eonites. See the amazing result God thus 
secured for Israel in so short a period of 
time (vv. 40-42). What was the only 
justification for such warfare? (2) For 


the miracle (v. 13) Matthew Henry sug- 
gests 3 reasons: a. God would hereby 
magnify Joshua 5. He would notify all 
the world what He was doing for Israel 
c. He would confound those idolaters 
that worshiped sun and moon by show- 
ing the God of Israel’s power over them. 
(3) Glance through the chapter, noting 
every phrase describing both Israel's 
fighting and the Lord’s activity in these 
battles. Is the same proportion character- 
istic of my fight of faith against sin? Are 
others ever in doubt to whom the victory 
(v. 11) is due? 


Friday, February 6 

JosHUA 11 (1) What was the experi- 
ence of Joshua before every important 
conflict? Cp. v. 6 with 5:13—6:5; 8:1, 
2 & 10:8. Can such an experience be 
mine before engaging in each day's tasks? 
Note Joshua’s good example, 3:1; 6:12; 
7:16; 8:10. (2) “Hough” (v. 6) means 
to “cut the back sinews.” Why would 
God command Joshua thus to disable the 
war horses and burn the chariots so that 
not even Israel could make use of them 
afterwards? Consider Ps. 20:7. Am I 
tempted to adopt the methods of the 
world with a proportionate decrease in 
reliance upon God? Cp, II Cor. 10:4. 
(3) Why is such careful mention made 
of the destruction of the Anakims or 
giants? Cp. Num. 13:28, 33. What les- 
son does this teach us in regard to God? 
Cp. I Thess. 5:24. 


Saturday, February 7 

JosHUA 12, 13 (1) Note the record of 
Israel’s conquests under Moses is re- 
peated here alongside those under 
Joshua. So it is well for us to recall God's 
past mercies as well as His present ones. 
Why? (2) What land did God com- 


(Continued on next page) 


EVERY MORNING... 


After you have finished answering each 


day's specific questions, review by answer- 
ing these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 


follow by God's help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 


forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 


so, what are its conditions? 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ, 


God, myself, His will for my life? 
6. Is there something in this passage which 
should be my prayer for today? 








mand Joshua to divide among the tribes 
—only that already conquered? What 
would be required of all who shared in 
this apportioning? Did Israel ever fully 
possess all their allotted possessions? 
Consider the Christian’s spiritual allot- 
ment (Eph. 1:3). Am I living in the en- 
joyment of all this? (3) Although the 
land of Canaan was gained by conquest, 
God gave it to Israel as “‘an inheritance,” 
because He had promised it to Jacob’s 
seed over 500 years before. Salvation is 
spoken of as the Christian’s inheritance 
(Heb. 1:14). But it too had to be won 
by conquest. How? Read Heb. 2:9-15. 


Sunday, February 8 

JOsHUA 14:1-15:12 (1) Observe how 
Joshua confirmed everything that Moses 
did. When God is really directing, do 
His servants set aside everything their 
predecessors accomplished? (2) What 
traits were outstanding in Caleb’s char- 
acter? Note how perfectly his example 
illustrates the injunction of Heb. 10:36. 
What did the reward of Hebron involve 
for him? Cp. 15:14. Look upon it as an 
honor when God gives you a difficult task 
and make the assurance of 14:12 your 
own. (3) Why did God lead Joshua 
and Eleazar to define the boundary lines 
so meticulously ? Whenever the responsi- 
bilities of each member of a group are 
defined in detail, what trouble does it 
tend to avoid and what result is it apt 
to produce? 


Monday, February 9 

JosHUA 15:13—17:13 (1) Note that 
when God honored Caleb (15:13) it 
Was not at the expense of others. His 
share was “among the children of Ju- 
dah.” How does Caleb’s response to his 
daughter's request (15:19) illustrate the 
character of God in giving? See Eph. 
3:20, (3) The Jebusites were finally 
defeated by David (II Sam. 5:6). Thus 
verses like 15:63 & 6:25 indicate the 
book of Joshua was written soon after 
the events it records. (3) Contrast 16: 
10 & 17:12 with 15:14 and find the rea- 
son for the difference in 14:12. Complete 
the essential part of the following verses: 


“For... ye can do nothing” and “I can 
do all things. . . .” Which describes me? 


Tuesday, February 10 

JOSHUA 17:14-18 (1) The children of 
Joseph are like those who with abun- 
dance of ability and strength are always 
complaining of their limitations. What 
did they fail to do with the very moun- 
tain they declared inadequate? Am I 
making fullest use of what God has 
given me—triumphing over difficulties 
instead of pining for other gifts? (2) 
Note 18:1 carefully. This was the place 
where the tabernacle was to remain about 
300 years in accordance with God's 
choice (Jer. 7:12). (3) What outstand- 
ing qualities of leadership did Joshua 
exhibit here? Pray that God may raise 
up leaders of like ability to establish an 
effective testimony for Christ on your 
campus. 


Wednesday, February 11 
JosHuA 19 (1) Attentive reading and a 
map will show the fulfillment here of a 
number of Jacob’s prophiecies: e.g., con- 
cerning Simeon he said (Gen, 49:7) “I 
will scattter them in Israel,’ and so to 
Simeon the lot gave cities scattered with- 
in Judah’s inheritance. Also note the 
prophecy for Zebulun (Gen. 49:13) and 
that their lot lay between the great sea 
and the sea of Galilee (cp. Matt. 4:15). 
(2) Is there anything unusual and there- 
fore significant in the record of v. 49, 
“when they had made an end of dividing 
the land, . . . Israel gave an inheritance 
. . to Joshua” ? Is this the customary pro- 
cedure among the great? (3) Where 
did he choose his inheritance, among his 
own tribe (see Num. 13:8) or among 
more distinguished company? What was 
involved in building a city in Mt. Eph- 
raim? See 17:18. Does my leadership 
consist of precept only? 


Thursday, February 12 

JOsHUA 20, 21 (1) Observe in c. 20 
the gracious provision of God for a spe- 
cific need before an actual case occurs. So 
with our salvation—Tit, 1:2 & I Pet. 
1:19, 20. (2) Why did God place the 
Levites in so many cities throughout all 
the tribes, instead of concentrating them 





in one area? Remember the special func. 
tion of the Levites (Deut. 33:10). What 
is the spiritual principle here? Cp. Acts 
8:4. (3) Study wv. 43-45, Israel’s signa. 
ture, as it were, to the validity of God's 
promise of which they were the actual 
recipients. Consider the need for such 
an emphasis in the light of Israel's con. 
stant failure to believe. If I have proved 
God true to His Word, am I endorsing | 
this fact with my signature? 
Friday, February 13 
JosHUA 22 (1) Here is an ideal study | 
on the way to deal with misunderstand. | 
ings. What wise means were adopted | 
that, if possible, conflict might be obvi- | 
ated? Is this generally done today in | 
Christian circles? (2) How did the ten | 
tribes construe the action of the two and | 
a half tribes in building the altar near | 
Jordan? See vv. 19, 26. Was their judg. | 
ment right? Of what is this a warning? | 
How could the two and a half tribes have 
avoided a misunderstanding? Cp. the 
same principle in II Cor. 8:20, 21. (3) | 
What motive caused the ten tribes to be | 
incensed against the two and a half? 
What motive caused the two and a half | 
to build their altar? Was either of these 
motives wrong? Yet apart from the medi- 
ation of Phinehas and his companions, 
sad consequences might have developed. 
Hence heed Christ's words in Matt. 5:9. 


Saturday, February 14 

JosHuA 23 (1) What did Joshua want 
Israel especially to remember in connec- 
tion with his career? Did he hint at an 
appropriate memorial to his generalship’ 
If I have any position of leadership, what 
impresssion do I honestly desire to leave | 
behind me? (2) Did Joshua urge others 
to do anything that he himself had failed 
to do (v. 6)? (3) The fulfillment of 
God's promises of blessing are also 4 
warning—of what? Do I ever expres 
doubt of His promises of victory ove 
sin? But is not my inner conviction that 
of v. 14 insofar as I have met the com 
ditions of each promise? (4) Is it pos 
sible for a Christian to “go back” ? Think 
over Luke 9:62 and Heb. 10:38, 39. 
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Sunday, February 15 

JosHua 24 (1) Why did Joshua remind 
Israel that the founder of their nation 
once lived in Mesopotamia, beyond the 
“flood,” the Euphrates? What purpose 
would be served by the brief recital of 
their national history? (2) Note four 
instances when God delivered His people 
from a possible total destruction. Do I 
take note of such deliverances in my life, 
physical as well as spiritual? Cp. Ps. 
103:1-4. What effect does such a review 
produce (v. 18)? (3) As Joshua now 
calls Israel to a definite choice at Shech- 
em, so Jacob years before (Gen. 35: 
2-4) called upon his household for a 
similar decision in the same place. Does 
God lead individuals also back to the 
place of decision to renew their vows 
of allegiance? 


Monday, February 16 

JupcEs 1 (1) The Book of Judges be- 
gins with an appeal to God for direction, 
showing Israel’s immediate dependence 
upon God for leadership. Contrast this 
with the later attitude of I Sam. 8:6, 7. 
Do I seek my guidance through an inter- 
mediary? (2) How can Israel’s treat- 
ment of Adonibezek be redeemed from 
the charge of mere barbarity? Cp. Ex. 
21:24 & Gal. 6:7. (3) Did the rest of 
Israel follow Judah’s example in their 
many bold and successful sallies or in 
their one notable failure (v. 19) ? What 
kind of example am I setting for others? 


Tuesday, February 17 

JuDGEs 2 (1) What is the divine prin- 
ciple implicit in v, 3? It is elsewhere 
more explicit—e.g. Acts 28:26, 27. Fail- 
ure to avail oneself of God’s gifts or 
promises results in inability to do so. 
(2) Note the words in v. 15 ‘‘as the Lord 
had said and as the Lord had sworn.” 
Does God send His judgments unan- 
nounced? Why not? (3) What is the 
important point to be remembered in 
connection with the judges (v. 18)? 
Were they such unusually righteous men 
that God for their sakes had pity on the 
nation? What does this chapter reveal 
to me concerning God? Cp, Rom. 11:22. 
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Wednesday, February 18 , 
JupcEs 3 (1) What two reasons did 


God have for decreeing the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites? See Lev. 18:25 
& Deut. 7:2-4. Israel failed to share 
God’s viewpoint. So God left certain 
nations undestroyed. For what purpose? 
(2) How does this record differ from 
the usual history of a nation’s defeats and 
conquests ? Note esp. vv. 8, 9, 12, 15. Do 
circumstances, favorable or unfavorable, 
just happen by chance to a child of God? 
(3) Observe what God would teach 
through His use of Ehud. Humanly 
speaking he had nothing of which to 
boast—from the weakest tribe and left- 
handed. But what commendable quality 
was his (vv. 20, 28) ? Meditate on I Cor. 
1:27, 28 & Jas. 2:5. 


Thursday, February 19 

JupcEs 4 (1) Throughout this period 
of Israel’s history it would seem God 
repeatedly illustrated the principle of 
I Cor. 1:27, 28 “things which are de- 
spised hath God chosen... and things 
which are not to bring to nought things 
that are.’” How is this demonstrated here 
and for what purpose (I Cor. 1:29)? 
Am I willing to let God demonstrate this 
truth again through me on my campus? 
(2) Neither Deborah or Barak alone 
could have led Israel to victory. What did 
each contribute? So God would teach the 
importance of—what? (3) What assur- 
ance alone can make hesitators brave (v. 
14)? 


Friday, February 20 

JupGEs 5 (1) As there were two leaders 
in the battle being celebrated, Deborah 
the director and Barak the executive, how 
did they solve the problem of dividing 
the honors? Note wv. 2, 3, 11. (2) The 
call to action for the Lord immediately 
reveals men’s true interests, Record is 
made not only of those who responded 
(vv. 9, 14, 15, 18) but also of those who 
refused to help (vv. 16, 17, 23). Is the 
uninterrupted pursuit of my own affairs 
more important to me than the Lord’s 
cursing or blessing (vv. 23, 24)? (3) 
Can a Christian pray the prayer of v, 31? 
What is the effect on any community 
where the Lord’s followers are empow- 


ered from above and opposition is effec- 
tually dispelled? 


Saturday, February 21 

JUDGEs 6:1-32 (1) What was the real 
cause of Israel's physical impoverish- 
ment (v. 6)? Ostensibly they could 
blame the Midianites. So we blame cir- 
cumstances for spiritual impoverishment. 
But what is the fundamental cause? 
(2) What verse in this chapter would 
indicate God’s desire to underline again 
the truth of I Cor. 1:26-29? (3) What 
was the Lord’s first instruction to Gideon 
before he could conduct the campaign 
against the enemy? What spiritual les- 
son is thus suggested ? Cp. I Pet. 5:7a. 


Sunday, February 22 

JuDGEs 6:33—7:8 (1) How did God 
equip Gideon himself for leading Israel 
to battle? (2) Christians often speak of 
“putting out a fleece.” What is meant 
by such an expression? Note God’s pa- 
tient dealing with those who truly desire 
to follow Him. How marvelous those 
words ‘and upbraideth not” (Jas. 1:5)! 
(3) Why did God twice reduce Gideon's 
army? Do I think the Lord can use me 
because I am so intelligent, or so under- 
standing, or so gifted in expression or of 
so friendly a nature, or even because I 
think myself socially ‘‘a cut above others” 
or because I enjoy greater educational op- 
portunities? Let me beware lest these 
very advantages hinder His using me. 
Read Jer. 9:23, 24. 


Monday, February 23 

JuDGEs 7:9-25 (1) Did Gideon learn 
anything new from overhearing the Mid- 
ianite’s dream? Cp. vv. 14 and 9. Why 
then did God order this circumstance? 
Although circumstances in themselves 
may not necessarily be an indication of 
guidance, they are when combined— 
with what? (2) Is my response to such 
experiences that of Gideon’s (v. 15)? 
(3) Note the battle cry of v. 20. How 
does it differ from the descriptive phrase 
of v. 14? What is the significance of the 
combination? Cp. II Cor. 6:1. Consider 
God's use of such a combination in all 
of Israel's victories, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Tuesday, February 24 

JupDcEs 8 (1) What kind of a spirit most 
effectively dispels envious anger? (2) 
Before condemning Gideon’s treatment 
of the men of Succoth and Penuel as too 
harsh, consider their utter lack of faith 
in God (v. 6), and their utter lack of 
compassion toward their brethren. What 
is the divine principle here (Ps. 18:25) ? 
What might have happened had they 
heeded the fair warning (vv. 7, 9) ? Cp. 
Heb. 2:3. (3) What is the contrast be- 
tween Gideon’s assurances (v. 23b) and 
his actions (v. 27) ? Is it wise to follow 
a man’s example implicitly simply be- 
cause he has been used of God? See v. 
33. What is the chief respect in which 
we are urged to imitate others? See Heb. 
13:7. 


Wednesday, February 25 

JuDGEs 9 (1) What great protestation 
had been made at Shechem in Joshua's 
day? See Joshua 24:24-26. At this very 
place a worthless man is exalted as Is- 
rael’s ruler. Is Shechem a picture of my 
heart when even after a definite commit- 
tal to Christ the worthless “‘I’’ is given 
the pre-eminence? (2) In spite of all the 
dissension and strife here recorded, what 
makes this record a valuable lesson (vv. 
56, 57)? (3) When God is not hon- 
ored (8:34), Israel suffers either at the 
hand of enemies or as here through in- 
ternal conflict. Can this be applied spiri- 
tually to those who, knowing God, fail 
to honor Him? Study the contrast in His 
dealings in v. 23 with that of 6:34. 


Thursday, February 26 

JUDGEs 10 (1) What was the double 
sin which Israel finally confessed after 
eighteen years of trouble? When men 
refuse to serve God, do they find them- 
selves free from servitude? See Jn. 8:34. 
(2) Does God always deliver at the first 
note of contrition? This time He waited 
—for what? (3) What is the vital test 
of the sufficiency of a man’s religion 
(vv. 12, 14)? Does mine deliver me 
from the shackles of sin? 


Friday, February 27 
JuDGEs 11 (1) We are not told God 
raised up Jephthah to be a deliverer. It 
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was as if He were waiting to prove Israel 
and the man they chose as leader. How 
did Jephthah show himself as a man 
whom God could use? Note the “then” of 
v. 29. (2) Was the Ammonites’ pretext 
(v. 13) true or false? Read the facts 
here and in Deut, 2:19, 24. Originally 
the Ammonites may have possessed cer- 
tain lands Israel now held, but these they 
lost first to the Amorites (v. 22). Why 
does a Christian need to be sure of his 
facts? (3) Scholars differ as to how 
Jephthah carried out his vow, and, in the 
event of his slaying his daughter as a 
sacrifice, as to the rightness of the act. 
But note the attitude of the girl. What 
did she value more highly even than her 
life? That is still the final test of devo- 
tion (Lk. 14:26). 


Saturday, February 28 

JuDGEs 12 (1) The men of Gilead be- 
longed to the tribe of Manasseh. What 
led to war between Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, the two tribes most closely akin 
(both being descended from Joseph) ? 
Cp. v. 4 with Prov. 15:1b. In a similar 
situation, how had Gideon avoided war 
(8:1-3)? (2) Note how quickly God 
is able to abase the proud Ephraimites 
who set out boastfully to uphold the 
honor of their tribe but very soon denied 
(v. 5) all connection with it in a vain 
endeavor to save their lives. (3) What 
do men most readily discern from a per- 
son’s manner of speech? Cp. Matt. 26: 
73. Does my type of conversation confirm 
my statements of faith or give rise to 
charges of inconsistency ? 


Sunday, February 29 

JupDGEs 13 (1) Consider the various oc- 
casions in Scripture when God promised 
a son to those who seemed to hope in 
vain, What do you think was the divine 
purpose in so overruling natural circum- 
stances? (2) What was the attitude of 
Manoah and his wife towards the angel's 
news? Was it that of Zechariah (Lk. 1: 
18, 20) ? What was their chief concern 
(vv. 8, 12)? In what respects was this 
couple an example of true marital unity? 
(3) Compare the immediate response of 
Manoah with that of Abraham (Gen. 





18:1-8) and of Gideon (6:18-20) t 
wards the messenger of the Lord. 0} | 
what practical virtue is this an examplety | 
us (Heb. 13:2) ? Is there a practical out. 
flowing of my heart each time the Lor | 
gives me a new understanding of Him. | 
self? Think over Matt. 26:40. 
ANN RRR TMT TT EET ETT 
(Continued from page 8) 

most important thing in the world is: 
belief in the reality of moral and spiritul 
values.’’6 

The Psalmist, from whom Pupia 
learned, sums up perfectly the frequent 
and popular pose of the “agnostic” and 
““atheist’’ when he writes: ‘“The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.’ 

Solomon the Wise says explicitly, 
“The beginning of wisdom is reverence 
for the Lord.’’* 

And our Supreme Authority, Jesus 
Christ, said when asked to show the Gali- 
leans the way, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life. No man cometh unto the 


Father, but by me.’’® More scientists than | 


you may realize have found the Grand 
Solution, the Heart of Reality, through 
simple faith in Christ. 
As Robert Browning once put it 
ideally— 
I say the acknowledgment of God in 
Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
W ouldst thou unprove this to reprove the 
proved? 
In life’s mere minute, with power to use 
that proof 
Leave knowledge and revert to how it 
Sprung? 


Thou hast it; use it and forthwith, or 


die fe 
References: 
1M. I. Pupin, The New Reformation, pp. 
266-7 
Op. cit., pp. 269-70 
3 Op. cit., pp. 271-2 
¢ F. S. Arnold, Through Nature to Nature's 
God, 1930, p. 16 
M. I. Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor, 
1922, pp. 381-2 (in 17th printing) 
Theodore Graebner, God and the Cosmos, 
1943 ed., p. 149 
Psalm 14:1 
8 Proverbs 9:10, author's paraphrase 
9 John 14:6 
10Robert Browning, A Death in the Desert 
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(Continued from page 25) __ 
tuation present a soil most propitious to 


| the growth and progress of error. And 


| as the mental energy is frittered away 
ed | bY such indecision, the mind becomes 
n. | specially susceptible of foreign influence 
and impression. It was the apostle’s 
| camnest desire that the Colossian church, 
and the members of the other churches 
si| referred to, should assuredly understand 
ul | the new religion—its facts and their 
evidences—its doctrines and their con- 
pit nections—its promises and their basis— 
eat | its precepts and their adaptation—its 
in| ordinances and their simplicity and 
ath power. The fixed knowledge of those 
things would fortify their minds against 
tN, | the seductive insinuations of false teach- 
7 ets, who mix just so much truth with 
_ their fallacies to give them the fascina- 
us |, 
4. | tions of honesty and candour, and who 
th impose them as the result of superior en- 
the _ lightenment, and of an extended and 
nan ttvantageous research. The mind most 
al liable to be seduced is that which, having 


in 
hee 
it, 
158, 
the 


Use 


ure’s 
ntOf, 


mos, 


reached only an imperfect and one-sided 
view, is continually disturbed and per- 
plexed by opposite and conflicting ideas 
which from its position it is unable to 
reconcile, but is forced to wonder 
whether really it has attained to just con- 
ceptions of the truth. The traveller who 
has already made some progress, but who 
begins gradually to doubt and debate, to 
lose faith in himself, and wonder 
whether he be in the right way after all, 
is prepared to listen to the suggestions 
of anyone who, under semblance of dis- 
interested friendship, may advise to a 
path of danger and ruin. No wonder that 


’ the apostle describes the value of the full 


assurance of understanding by his fav- 
ourite term—‘riches’—for it is a precious 
form of intellectual wealth, and no won- 
det that he yearns for the Colossian 
Christians to possess it in no scanty meas- 
ure, but in all its opulence.” 


(Continued from back cover) 
expensive, Many students do not eat 
‘nough to be able to work properly. For 
instance, three of the responsible mem- 


bers from Montpellier and Nimes are 
rt | %liged to stop their work and rest be- 
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cause of lack of proper food. They do 
not have the strength.” Packages of both 
food and clothing are greatly appreciated. 
Gifts of money may be sent to either the 
Toronto or Chicago offices of IVCF, and 
will be forwarded promptly. 

The Badger Christian Fellowship 
(University of Wisconsin) held a 
Christmas party just before the winter 
recess, which introduced their group to a 
number of new friends. “Rollicking 
games and carols” made up the program, 
according to Janice Lowe, who reported 
the event. ‘We are sure that the party 
made many openings to talk of Christ’s 
place in Christmas,” she added. 





(Continued from page 19) 
to find the trail and struck the woods 
again, where the men found a tilt and 
were able to stop for a much-needed 
“mug-up.” 

The next day men, dogs, and sled ar- 
rived back in St. Anthony, having trav- 
eled over 300 miles. The doctor had 
attended more than 250 patients, had 
pulled 198 teeth, and had talked, 
prayed, and read the Word of God with 
many people who had not had any kind 
of Christian contact in over a year. 

Opportunities for service in the Lab- 
rador country are unlimited. Doctors, 
nurses, orphange workers, and a dentist 
are needed right now for a task that— 
while adventurous—is neither easy nor 
spectacular. 

“The lure and call of the north is 
strong here,” Dr. Thomas writes. ‘The 
force and magnificence of the wind and 
sea thrills and urges one, yet the greatest 
call of all is one which says, ‘Go ye.’” 





(Continued from inside front cover) 
the Fellowship both nationally and lo- 
cally to subscribe to certain principles of 
faith, 

The Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship aims to express in its chapters that 
essential oneness and sense of belonging 
that is true of brothers and sisters in 
Christ—those whom a holy and gracious 
God in Christ has received and deigns to 
call His brethren. 
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(Continued from page 15) 

resulted in meeting the editor and getting 
into serious conversation with him. The 
following two December issues of his 
publication carrried, in place of the usual 
editorial on the inside front, a full-page 
illustrated Christmas poem in which the 
birth of the Redeemer was set forth in 
its true spiritual significance. If I had 
only realized it, the writing of a school 
song might also have led to some wider 
sphere of Christian service. For no op- 
portunity to do something positive is 
without its spiritual challenge. 

In rethinking our set of values, we 
may find that some taboos will drop out, 
while other more personal restraints 
may be placed upon our conduct by the 
Lord Himself. The result may well be 
a more intimate inner compulsion than 
we had imagined possible. And almost 
certainly a life of greater usefulness and 
more compelling witness will follow. 

Does this mean that all bars may be 
let down, and the Christian be free to do 
as he pleases? No, it is not a question 
of freedom from doing or not doing this 
or that, but of freedom in His service. If 
we walk closely with our Saviour, we will 
scarcely be found frittering away our 
time and money in useless and selfish 
pleasure or amusement, But neither will 
we be found “not doing” certain things 
while maintaining a harsh and unchar- 
itable attitude of heart toward others 
who may differ from us. 

Rather, we will live lives that are filled 
with all the fulness of God, wherein 
the things of the world will fall into 
their rightful place and the whole of 
life will be transfigured with the radiance 
of His presence. School activities, games, 
studies, business contacts, friendships, 
recreation—all will present opportuni- 
ties through which the life of Christ may 
shine. Nothing will be secular, for the 
water of the commonplace may be turned 
into the wine of devotion toward Him 
whose life is ours. 


Hi. HEREWITH apologizes to Dr. R. Laird 
Harris, author of “What About the Apocry- 
pha?’ and to THE BIBLE TODAY, which printed 
it originally. The article in question appeared 
in the January His with the description 
"Source Unknown” after several attempts to 
locate its origin had ended unsuccessfully. 








(Continued from opposite page) 
acteristic of Canaanite religion. The filth 
and sordidness of their worship is prac- 
tically unimaginable. W. F. Albright, 
authority on the second millennium be- 
fore Christ, says, ““At its worst, however, 
the erotic aspect of their cult must have 
sunk to extremely sordid depths of social 
degradation.”"* We also read, ‘‘For in all 
these [referring to the ordinances of the 
moral law] the nations are defiled.’ 

When a group of people sink to these 
depths, physical defects must result. Dis- 
ease, malformity of offspring, and weak- 
mess are sure. These defects are also 
passsed on to future generations. This 
could well account for the killing of chil- 
dren in these cities. The worship of im- 
morality was not only connected with, 
but was part of the Canaanite religion. 
This was diametrically opposed to any 
moral view of God. 


The fear that a true relationship to 
God would be broken by any remainder 
of this false religion or its devotees was 
the reason constantly given for their de- 
struction.* This fear was well-grounded 
for the time of the judges and in the 
late years of Solomon’s reign. Israel was 
turned from God by these heathen prac- 
tices and concepts. 

Another thing to remember is that the 
Jews introduced a new element into con- 
quest. Their rules of waging war were 
much more merciful and moral than 
those of any of their contemporaries. 
This was a definite outcome of God’s 
revealed truth. 

Also, “Selden quotes various authori- 
ties to show the Jews were authorized to 
spare all prisoners who should become 
proselytes (even of the seven nations), 
as there then would be no danger of 
learning abominations from them and he 
proves that it was an ancient tradition 
among the Jews that, in beseiging, an 
interval was left to give the beseiged an 
opportunity of escaping.”’ The danger 
of immoral traits continuing from this 
allowance would be small because of the 
strict Jewish moral laws. 

These annihilations had various ef- 
fects. In addition to stamping out the 
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contaminating influence of these de- 
ptaved peoples, they undoubtedly acted 
as an awful lesson to the Jews of the 
outcome of sin. They also punished sin 
itself. 

Looking at another point of criticism 
let us briefly consider the story of II 
Kings 2:23-25 concerning Elisha and the 
forty-two children. The critics level the 
same charge at this as at the annihilation 
of the Canaanites. “This isn’t the God 
that Jesus told about.” 

We must reiterate that Jesus also spoke 
of judgment, one much worse than being 
“torn” by a bear. That will be a final 
and just judgment. But is not this judg- 
ment of the forty-two children also just, 
although temporary? And can we not 
thank God that He warns us of a light 
treatment of the subject of sin? 

Elisha had just previously seen the 





This column is devoted to a discussion of 
anti-Biblical and anti-Christian statements 
made in the classroom—either by professor 
or textbook. Statements submitted should be 
quoted as exactly as possible. Remember that 
by sending in the statements that have bothered 
you, you may be helping someone else. Ad- 
dress material submitted to this column to His, 
“My Professor Says—’ 64 West Randolph, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 





translation of Elijah. He had, doubt- 
lessly, told the people about it. Then as 
he was passing this city, boys came out 
of the city to mock him, insinuating that 
what he said was not true. The disobe- 
dient young scamps were scorning the 
holy witness of the living God. When- 
ever holiness—true holiness—is mocked, 
judgment will follow. And it did— 
justly. 

The effects of this swift judgment 
were the same as with the Canaanites. 
Undoubtedly a much-needed lesson was 
taught, sin was punished, and respect 
was given to the witness of God. 

People frequently wonder whether the 
picture of God hardening the heart of 
Pharaoh is a valid revelation. Let us 
examine the Old Testament record in the 
light of the New. 

The problem for us lies in exegesis. 
We are Americans living in twentieth- 





century America. To understand righth 
what the writer meant, we must stanj 
in his oriental, Jewish shoes. 

The people of that day closely cop. 
nected God and the physical world. God 
was both transcendant and extremely im. 
manent. He ‘‘spoke” out of the wind, his 
“anger” flashed in the lightning. Thg 
saw His hand in all things. They did not 
make the delineation between the natura | 
and the supernatural to the extent we 
would today. And for that reason when | 
a happening took place, which we would i 
call a natural occurrence, they said God | 








Acne. 


did it. ing re 
It was, therefore, perfectly natural fe Almo: 
them to say, “Jehovah hardened Phar | questi 
aoh’s heart. Did not He keep sending | of the 
plagues? And did not those plagues} can b 
harden Pharaoh? Certainly, God hard. | answe 
ened Pharaoh’s heart.’ On 
A criticism of the Old Testament ) /¢” 
judgments frequently indicates a failure f and tl 
upon the part of the critic to recognize | 7/6: 
the awfulness of sin in the eyes of God. 4 , 
Can we shrink from the judgment of sin | “ “1 
when we see our Saviour, Jesus, the sin: | da 
less and innocent Son of God, ae ; 947) 
on the cross for our sin? What havoc we roph 
have wrought! What love God bas | dine 
shown in making atonement! | judge 
The following books may be found p In ea 
helpful on this subject: } tured 
Jamieson, Fausset & Brown, The Critical | slaugl 
and Experimental Commentary. Wu.B.| mercy 
Eerdman, Publisher. Vol. I, p. 668. who | 
Torrey, R. A., Difficulties in the Bible. | ishes: 
Revell. Chapter 8, 9, and 16. evil s 
Bruce, W. S., The Ethics of the Old| deceit 
Testament. T & T Clarke. Chapter 14 favor 
Atkinson, F, C., Is the Bible True? with 
Revell, Chapter 8. = 
1 Matthew 11:21-24 at 
2 Deuteronomy 7:7-9, A.R.V. 
3 Deuteronomy 20:17 acter 
4 W. F. Albright, Archeology and the Reli-\ perso 
gion of Israel, p. 77 reply 
5 Leviticus 18:24 libert 
6 Leviticus 18:24-30; Deuteronomy 20:18 
7 Jamieson, Fausset & Brown, The Critical the 
and Experimental Commentary, Vol. |, — 
. 66 1946 
8 W. “g Bruce, The Ethics of the Old Testa 
ment, Ch. XIV In 
® Romans 1:23 in th 
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A cazar MANY letters have come, show- 
ing real interest in this new department. 


for ; Almost every one contains an interesting 
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question. We will discuss at least one 
of them each month and trust that more 
can be discussed some months, if the 
answer does not take too much space. 

One student writes that in discussing 
the moral progress of the Hebrew people 
and the growth of the idea of God, his 
professor says that some conceptions of 
God in the earlier days of Israel revealed 
a brutal, coarse deity. 

He refers to page 41 of Ethics for To- 
day by H. H. Titus (second edition, 
1947), which says: “During this pre- 
prophetic period, the idea of God is any- 
thing but rich in ethical content when 
judged from a modern point of view. . . . 
In earlier Hebrew writings God is pic- 


| tured as one who gives directions for the 


ical 


eli- 
ical 
sha 
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slaughter of the Amalekites . . . without 
mercy; who encourages blood revenge; 
who hardens men’s hearts and then pun- 


| ishesthem for their deeds; and who sends 


evil spirits to confound men and permits 
deceit to gain desired ends. . . . God's 
favor seemed to depend upon the care 
with which men observed certain rituals 
and ceremonies.” 

Now there are many topics here, but 
the main one is a criticism of God's char- 
acter in regard to the slaying of certain 
persons in the Old Testament. Instead of 
replying to this myself, I am taking the 
liberty of using a paper by a student in 
the Fuller Theological Seminary, Mr. 


William Garfield (Dartmouth, A.B., 
1946), 


+ ” + 
_ In looking at the revelation of God 
in the Old Testament, we must keep sev- 
eral thoughts in mind. We have a pro- 





PROFESSOR says 
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gressive or cumulative revelation. One 
concept of God is shown; then another 
insight is revealed, hinged on the first. 
This process continues with our under- 
standing steadily growing. In this fash- 
ion the Jews’ understanding of God was 
prepared for God’s final revelation of 
Himself-in Jesus Christ. 


The main problem in this progressive 
concept is to see whether the final rev- 
elation contradicts or only broadens or 
adds to the total previous revelation. 
Therefore, when we think of a concept 
of God in the Old Testament, we ask, 
“Is it consistent with what Jesus showed 
us, or does it contain germinal qualities 
of our final revelation ?’’ rather than stat- 
ing flatly, ‘This does not show my high- 
est thought of God.” 


In our search for an answer to this 
problem, let us see first what Jesus 
taught about God. 


Jesus told us about a God of Love. 
That none will deny. 


He also told us of a God who judged 
sin, who was infinitely holy, and who 
would have no fellowship with unright- 
eousness. Listen as He speaks to the mul- 
titudes, “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
works, which were done in you, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 
But I say unto you, It shall be more toler- 
able for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
judgment, than for you. And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hell: 
for if the mighty works which have 
been done in thee, had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained until this 


day. But I say unto you, That it shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom in 
the day of judgment than for thee.” 

Again, listen to these words taken 
from the Sermon on the Mount: ell of 
fire, judgment, council. And these are 
from Jesus. 

In the Old Testament we also find love 
and punishment. The Holiness of God 
is emphasized here, but let us consider 
for a moment the love shown in the early 
parts of the Old Testament. ‘‘Jehovah 
did not set his love upon you, nor choose 
you, because ye were more in number 
than any people; for ye were the fewest 
of all peoples: but because Jehovah lov- 
eth you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he sware unto your fathers, 
hath Jehovah brought you out with a 
mighty hand, and redeemed you out of 
the house of bondage, from the hand of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt. Know therefore 
that Jehovah thy God, he is God, the 
faithful God, who keepeth covenant and 
lovingkindness with them that love him 
and keep his commandments to a thou- 
sand generations.”’? 

And was it not the love of God which 
comforted and gave hope to Eve soon 
after the fall? Was it not love which 
gave Abraham a child in his old age? 
Was it not love to put Joseph in a place 
of power? Nor love when the children 
of Israel were saved from Egypt? And 
were fed miraculously? And were given 
the Law and will of God? And cities of 
refuge? Are not these acts of love? 

All through both Old and New Testa- 
ments we see God striving with man for 
man’s betterment. Is that not love? And 
is not a temporal judgment in warning 
of an eternal judgment an act of love? 

In looking at several points of criti- 
cism in the Old Testament, let us first 
consider the destruction of Canaanites. 
Would God tell Moses, ‘Thou shalt 
utterly destroy them’”’ ?8 

The first thing to notice is that this 
is not a general mandate toward all 
enemies. Seven specific tribes were 
named, There must have been special 
reasons for their destruction. And these 
are quickly discernible. 

Unbounded immorality was the char- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Robert Maston, IVCF staff member 
for the western Pennsylvania-Ohio area, 
has resigned his position to accept a 
teaching post in Afghanistan. He should 
be on the high seas about the time this 
issue of His comes off the press. 

Ten schools—mostly from Philadel- 
phia area—were represented at a confer- 
ence held at Keswick, New Jersey the 
week end before Thanksgiving. A char- 
tered bus, loaned to the group, made it 
possible for all those who attended (ex- 
cept four) to be present for the opening 
meal on Friday night. Since the weather 
was not clear, outdoor sports were not 
popular, students preferring to spend 
their free time in discussion groups. Four 
clear-cut decisions were made for Christ, 
followed by one more a week later. Les- 
ter Fink was head of the student confer- 
ence committee in charge of making 
all the arrangements for the week end. 

Newsletter, an attractively mimeo- 
graphed publication reporting activities 
of the IVCF at Iowa State College 
(Ames, Iowa), is already in its third 
year of publication. Besides giving de- 
tailed accounts of current chapter activi- 
ties, Newsletter also reports in detail the 
doings of alumni. 

The December issue of this news-sheet 
describes the blessings of the two-week 
Evangelistic Mission conducted on Iowa 
State’s campus by Robert Finley, staff 
member. And His secretary, Hildegarde 
Johnson, comments: “It is not only the 
fine attendance nor the interest shown 


by many students who have not attended 
Inter-Varsity meetings before, which 
brings rejoicing... but the fact that 
many individuals faced squarely and 
frankly the need of their own hearts for 
cleansing from sin and peace with God. 
Seven students gave clear evidence of 
having been born into the Kingdom of 
God and there may have been others.” 

A recent letter from Irene Webster- 
Smith, IVCF missionary to Japanese stu- 
dents, says: ‘At present I am in Tokyo 
and have been for several weeks, in 
order to take over from Charles Hum- 
mel, who has just left for home. How 
I shall miss him...he really adopted 
me, finally bequeathing me his desk, 
swivel chair (rather decrepit but still a 
chair in these days when it’s so hard to 
get anything), his armchair swathed in 
a blanket, bookcase, and blankets. He has 
done a splendid job in Tokyo universi- 
ties—it’s been like having a staff mem- 
ber here. Students got to know and love 
him and will miss him greatly. 

‘As there are more students in Tokyo 
than in the rest of Japan, I have decided 
to gradually move up here, and have lo- 
cated a very nice room. Already we have 
work in six universities here and more 
are clamoring for attention. However, I 
feel it’s best to get well established in 
these before we take on others. Fortu- 
nately, there is a grand army doctor help- 
ing with my Kyoto work while I'm 
away, but alas, he will be leaving in 
February. That is the trouble with the 


army—they move so fast. So please pr 
that the Lord will send replacements 
teach these Bible classes. 1 

“While we are now getting som 
canned food from Australia, the pared 
from the U.S. bring us a variety of fre 
foods, and we can exchange some of # 
canned stuff with the Japanese for fre 
fruit or vegetables or an egg.” 

Along with this letter from Miss We 
ster-Smith came a copy of the mime 
graphed Japanese ‘‘Intercessor.” Wh 
we realize that each intricate charad 
must be painstakingly and skillfully p 
duced by hand, we marvel at the shag 
clear result. 

IVCF chapters from New York Sta 
College for Teachers (Albany), Rensg 
laer Polytechnic Institute (Troy), afi 
Union College (Schenectady) combin 
to attend a formal banquet in the Gre 
Room of Albany’s Hotel Wellington. 
was the first function of this kind fort 
tri-city area. ‘“Thankfulness’” was the 
banquet theme; main speaker was Gug 
nar Hoglund, staff member for IVCF 
New York. He was followed by rep 
sentatives from each of the schools w 
spoke briefly on what they had to 
thankful for on their particular caf 
puses. The banquet ended with an 0 
fashioned hymn-sing. 

Mile, Raymonde Brunel who is wor 
ing with the Groupes Bibliques Univ 
sitaires de France (French IVCF) spe 
most of her time until recently in con 
mittee meetings and correspondend 
work, to lay the foundation for the wo 
she expects to do among French student 
Actual work on the campuses did nd 
begin until the universities opened thi 
middle of November. She writes, “~ 
France, if I want to see some staff mem 
ber of the French IVCF, it is very easy 
It does not require a long, tiring trip, 
I need only look in the mirror!” 

A later letter from Mlle. Brunel say 
in part: “Food is still scarce and ve 

(Continued on page 35) 








